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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 








NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. | 


GAUDEAMUS. One Hundred Songs va 


Schools and Colleges. Edited by JOHN FARMER. | 
Cloth gilt, price 5s. | 
This work contains one hundred well-known popular songs, 
including old — favourites, translations of the best 
foreign songs, her with a number of copyright ¥4~ 
songs and airs. e entire setting and arrangement is 
John Farmer, late of Harrow, and now Musical Director YK / | 








Balliol College, Oxford. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR ATLAS. Con- | 


taining 24 Coloured Maps and 24 Pages of Statistical | 
Geography. Extra crown 4to, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S MAP-BUILDING SERIES 


Outline Maps prepared by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. | 
Demy 4to, per set of 12, price 1s. 


OBJECT LESSONS from NATURE. 


First Book of Science. By L. C. MIALL, Professor of 
Thotogy in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Fully Illus- 


Crown, price 2s. 6d. 
HOW to SHADE from MODELS, 


COMMON OBJECTS, and CASTS o ORNAMENT. 
A Practical Manual. By W. E. SPARES. Art Teacher, 
Borough Road Training College, London. With 25 Plates 
by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPZDIA. 
Edited by WILLIAM HEATON, and others. New and 


Cheap Edition. ‘With numerous Ilustrations. Royal 
8vo, price 7s. 


CASSELL'’s NEW POPULAR EDU- 


CATOR. With New Text, New Illustrations, New 
ne Plates, New Maps in Colours, New Size, New 
ip 4 be iw 6 Coloured Maps and Plates in each Volume. 

ice 5s 


CASSELL’S NEW EDITION OF 
CLASSICAL TEXTS. 





“ 2 a “which niin a real 
want.’’—SranDarp. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY have the 
pleasure to announce the publication in 
Monthly Parts, price 1s, each, of 


THE RIVERS 
OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, 
PICTORIAL. 


WITH 


SEVERAL HUNDRED ORIGINAL 











Beautifully printed upon fine paper and handsomely bound, this 
series will form an invaluable addition to a scholars lib ary. In 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


every case the latest and most carefully revised text has been used. ' 


In all the books of this series a large margin is left on every page 
Jor annotation. 


HOMERI ILIAS. Complete Text. 


a Preface and Summary. 2 vols. 
Vol. IL., 3s. 6d. 


HORATII OPERA. Complete Text. With 


Preface, Conspectus Metrorum, Index Nominum et Rerum | 
Memorabilium, and Critical Notes. Price 3s. 


READY SHORTLY. 


HOMERI ODYSSEUS. Price 4s. 
VIRGILII AANEIS. Price 3s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. [Price 3s. 


With 


CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Price, picturesque village and quiet town, | 


2s. 6d, 


NEW LATIN PRIMER SERIES. 
Edited by Professor POSTGATE, Litt.D. 


THE FIRST LATIN PRIMER. By 


Prof. POSTGATE. Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


LATIN PROSE for LOWER FORMS. | 
Being a Series of Exercises adapted to the New and First | 
Latin Primers. By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., Head 
Master of Christ College, Brecon. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW LATIN PRIMER. By 
Prof. J. P. POSTGATE, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge New and Revised 
Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


PART I. ready SEPT. 25, 1890.. 


Vol. L., {price 3s. | 


*'The work is one,” 
| Saturday Review, * which is good to 
remind one of past holidays, and to 
| suggest future ones, 
| ful pictures of hill and dale, of 





| of stately cathedral and eminent | 
| 
of ‘the hand of an artist,’ and has 


been executed with great care and 
(Skill. ws 


% % DP, ” OPO ay Puy “ 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on applica: | 
tion to the Publishers, 





says the | 


full ef delight-| 


castle. [very engraving bears signs 


~NEW VOLUMES. 


MR. WEMYSS REID’S LIFE OF LORD HOUGHTON. 





FE Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard 


Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton. 
By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of “‘ The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster.” 
2 vols., with Two Portraits, 32s. 
New Volume of the International Shakespeare. 


Messrs. CASSELL § COMPANY have the pleasure 
to state that they will issue this season, price £3 10s., 


OTHELLO. 


Illustrated with a series of exquisite Photogravures pom 
Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A 





|THE PICTURESQUE -_MEDITERRA- 


NEAN. With a Series of Magnificent Dlustrations from 
Original Designs made on the spot by leading artists of 
the day. With Frontispiece in colours from an Original 
Drawing by BIRKET FOSTER, R.I. Vol. I. Royal 
ito, cloth, gilt edges, £2 2s. 


| CASSELL'S PICTURESQUE AUS- 


ALASIA. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations exe- 
cated expressly for the work. Complete i in4vols. 7s. 6d. 
each, 


“The MAGAZINE of ART” VOLUME 
for 1890. With 12 Etchings and Photogravures, and 
hundreds of beautiful Wood Engravings from Original 
Drawings by the first artists of the day, and famous 
Paintings. 16s. 


ABBEYS and CHURCHES of 
ENGLAND and WALES. Descriptive, Historical, Pic- 
torial. With numerous Original Illustrations. Vol. II. 21s. 


LECTURES on CHRISTIANITY and 
SOCIALISM. By the Right Rev. Atrrep Barry, D.D., 


Assistant Bishop of Rochester, late Primate of Australia. 
3s. 6d. 


LONDON STREET ARABS. By Mrs. 


H. M. Sraxtey (Dorotny Tennant). Containing a 
Collection of Pictures from Original Drawings by 
| Dorotiy Trexxant, with borders on tint. Crown 4to, 
cloth, gilt, 5s. 


‘THE STORY of the HEAVENS. 


Popular Edition. By Sir Roperr Stawett Bau, LL.D., 
¥.R.S., F.R.A.S, Tllustrated by Chromo Plates and 
Wood Engravings. 12s. 6d. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY 


(Volume I.). Containing 86 Cabinet Photographs of 
Eminent Me n and Women of the day, from Photographs 
by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, Pictegueghers to the 
Queen. With Biographical Sketches. 15s, 


CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. 
Cheap Edition. Being a Dictionary of the Men and 
Women of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Lioyp 
C. Saxpens, with Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 


10s, Gd. 
‘ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of 
A Popular and Practical Treatise 


MAN. Cheap Edition. 
on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. With 
nearly 850 Illustrations. 0s. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S POEMS: a 


| Selection. Edited by Joux Dennis, Author of “ Studies 
| in English Literature.” 3s, 6d, 


NOTICE.—A Copy of CASSELL & COMPANY'S LIST of NEW BOOKS for the forthcoming Seacon will be forwarded 


post-free on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Iimitep, Luneate Hix, IT onnon. 
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prac TS hunted up, » Papers i in Magazines 


or Books found, collated, condensed copied, or translated 

in any language, from manuseript or type, in British Museum, 

Record (and other public) Offices, Local Registries, &e.—J. J. Tissit, 
2, Theohald’s Road, London, W ©. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The 35th Annual 


Series of the World Renowned SATURDAY CONCERTS will 
commence on OCTOBER Jitu, at 30. Conductor, Mr. Aveust Manns. 
Stall Tickets (transferable) for the 20 ( ‘oncerts, Two Guineas.— 
pruspectus free by post on application to the Manager, ( rystal Palace, 


CATALOGUES. 
FoR EIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
_DULAU_ & CO, 37, SOMO SQUARE, — 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 
Just published, cloth extra, price 5s. ; postage 44d. 


THE AUTHORS’ MANUAL: 


Being a complete, practical Guide to all departments of Journalism, 
Literary Work generally, and Book=producing, with special 
advice in reference to Imaginative Literature, 

By PERCY RUSSELL 


Author of “A Journey + fered p tape.” - Australian Tales and 
Sketches,” 


DIGBY & LONG, Publishers, 18,  Bouverie Street, Fleet t Street, London. 





MESSRS DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, ‘eo ove 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HAU hr MENG L, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
pases for large ‘tora and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
oo Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
Prices on application. 


B°ok ILLUSTRATION 


AND 
PICTURE REPRODUCTION. 

The PHOTOGRAVURE Prints produced by Messrs. ANNAN & Swan 
are permanent, and combine the accuracy of Photographs with the 
rich and brilliant qualities of Mezzotint Engravings. 

ANNAN & SWAN, 
_7, Devonshire Road, South Lambeth, London, S.W. 


D* tPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 


National Art Training School, South Kensington. 


Visiron—EDWARD J. po POYNTER, Ese, R.A. 
Prixcivac—JOHN L. SPARKES, Esa. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 1. 
Art Classes in connection with the Training School are open to the 
public on payment of fees. The classes for men and women students 
meet separately. The studies comrrise Drawing, Painting, and 
Modelting, as applied to ornament, the figure, landseape, and stiil life. 

Candidates for admission who are not alre ady registered as students 
of the school must have passed the Second Grade Examination in 
Freehand Drawing. 

Admission Examinations will be held at the School on Tuesday 
Sept. 23, and Tuesday, Oct. 7, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m. on both days, 
oe on subse quent Tue reds uys at frequent intervals during the Session. 

Application for information as to fees, and for admission, should be 
mi e in ym gt Oct RETARY, a — ae Science and Art, 

W., or, on and after et. 1, persona to the Recistrar, at the 
Bohol, Exhibition Road, $ af 

ly aalerel the Lords of the (\ mmittee of Council on 
£ducation, 


as oy 








SCHOOLS COLLEGES &c. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


oa WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
The COUNCIL is prevered to APPOINT an ASSISTANT to the 
| eee ae of ENGINEERING. The gentleman appointed will be 
a practical Mechanical Engineer who has had Universi y or Technical 
School education. The stipend will be £120 a year, with a share of 
Evening Fees. Applications, together with testimonials and references, 
should be forwarded before SEPTEMBER 9ru next to 


Ivor James, Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 6th, 1890. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 

OUNCIL . gre pared to APPOINT an ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR of PHYS The stipend will be £200 a year with a share 
of Evening Fees. The gentleman appointed will be expected to enter 
upon his work at the beginning of October next. Applic: ations, 
tozether with 1 and references, should be forwarded before 
SEPTEMBER 911 to Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 6th, 1890. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The Council of the University Col College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, as ~~ Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Trainin 
College, invite APPLICATIONS for the post of MASTER o1 
METHOD. The ‘stipend will not be less than £200 perannum. A 
statement of duties can be obtained on application to the Recistrar. 
Applications, which should be my iei by_testimonials or 
references, must be sent in on or before SEPTEMBER 91, 1890. 


" a Soe Ivor James, Registrar. 
Q WEN S COLLEGE, 











VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


Pacsraceyses FOR— 
I. DAY CLASSES 

. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE ay 

. DENTAL DEPARTM 

V. PHARMAC ug Ay DEPARTMENT, 

A EVENING CLASSE ay VOMEN 

I. SCHLOL: ARSILIPS. = EXHIBITIONS (£12 to £100 





Vv 





per annum), 
May be obtained at Mr. Cornisu’s, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, or 
MASON COLLEGE, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
The NEXT SESSION commences on TUESDAY, Serremner 30, 1890. 
= by Messrs. Cornisn, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by 
post, 8 


on application to the Recistrar. 
Henry W. Hotner, M.A,, Registrar. 
r I 5 MHE . E 
BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1890-91, 
A SYLLABUS, containing full information as to the various U ‘ourses 
of Instruction. Lecture Days and Hours, Fees, Scholarships, &c., is 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Srcretany, at the College. 
R. 8. Heatu, Principal. 
Gro. H. Montey, Secretary. 


((AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


This College is intended for - Undergraduates commencing their 
studies at the University somewhat below -. ordinary age. The 
usual age of entrance at Cavendish College is 17 years. 

Scholarships are awarded to Cederarsauates” of the College in the 
various subjects studied in the University. Spescial eee 
is provided for fe ey of Medicine, Law, and Modern Langu 

he EN NCE EXAMINATION for the MICHAELMAS. TERM 
will be held a ‘OCTOBER 8t1, 

The fee for board, lodging, and tuition is £25 for each of the three 


University Terms. For urther information apply to to the Masten, ASTER, 
UDOR HALL LADIES’ 





and 








C OLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON, 
Principals—Reyv. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress— Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll.; Dr. Duleken, Rudolph Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpe' nt, Ferrero Churton Collins, &c. 

Full list and references on application. 

_Taree ¢ Gr mnasium, Lawn-Te nnis Cow ts, Swimming, an and Rid! ing. 
r pH EK COLONIAL COLLEGE 

TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
___ Prospectus on application to the Resipent Director, 
TNT 
THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
tw marae. ae subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. _ The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, be ford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, < heltenham, 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edin! urgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loug gh, Ma ter, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
U niversity, St. t. Andrews, N x B ‘ : i 





pIxHo LME, DORKING. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
The AUTUMN TERM will begin on SEPTEMBER 207Tn. 
Fees, 80 or 100 Guineas a year, according toage. There is a fitted 
Gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss Brawas, assisted by a 
resident Oxford Graduate and other teachers. Reference permitte: “dd to 
Mrs. Bryant, D).Se., North London Collegiate School for Gils, N.W. 


NEXPENSIVE Sound EDUCATION at 


SCHORNE COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Over 4 0 Army and Navy 
Boys. Clergy Sous, Medical. &.. have been educated in either the 
Classical or Modern side, and the School has a good record. 30 guineas 
ayear; reduced to brothers and orphans. Entrance fee, 5 guineas.— 
Adcress Rey. Dr. J ames. , 





Inclusive 











UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 
4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I. All Army Examinations. 
II. Civil Service of India, Universities, &c. 
IIL. R. I. Constabulary Cadetships. 

There is not a © yy in the Serviecs or a Department nies Govern- 
ment that does not owe Some A its Officers to the QuerEn’s Service 
Acapemy. Dusit. No 5 unsurpassed Staff of 
Specialists under personal direction of W. J. Curtwope Craw LEY, 
LL D., DC.L., F.R.GS., F.G.S., FR. Hist Soc., &€. 


PAUI’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 


ry 
41 
S NATION for filling up about FIFTEEN VACANCIES en the 
Foundation will be held on the 10m! SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For 
information ormation apply to the Bu rsar, St. Paul's School, W est Kensington. 


GTAMMERERS should read a book by a 


gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps.—B. Beastey, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 

















BY THE AUTHOR of “FROM KITCHEN to GARRET.’; 
Ready this day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HAVING AND HOLDING. 


By MRS. J. E. PANTON, 


Author of “‘ The Curate’s Wife,” “ From Kitchen to 
Garret,”’ &e. 


Triscuier & Co., 18, New y Belige Street, E.C. 


NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 


for Wholesale and Retail Traders. By Puivie Crevwiy, 
Chartered Accountant. Price 3s. 6d. 


G. Bett & Sons, York Street, W C. ; and the Avruor, 33, Chancery 
$ 
Lane, W.C. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype mae adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; 'Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital : ‘* SPRING,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto- Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Roving and the Natiotial 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, London, including 
H.M, Collections at uckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,’ per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Sixpence, 








tHE AUTOTYFE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6a, in. 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. ALLANSON 
PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

ConTENTS : Introductory .—-Treason and Loyalt 6 .—The 
Limits of Moral Foree.—The Limits of Physical Force.— 
The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—‘ Republicanism : 
Form and Substance.” 


Lowpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Fursivat Srreet, Horisory. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says : “‘ Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly 
and rapidly ¢ cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 3 1b.), post- 
free, Eight Stamps. 





F C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, bedford Square, London, W C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 


Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000, 
Cash prices No extra charge for time given. 





Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Also for HIRE ONLY. 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Jovrnar the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c. 
In this department are given all new Rules and 


Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 


A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, 1s. 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date, 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to HW. Vinurns. | 








OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 





THE LATE CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


In 8vo., cloth, price 12s, 


THE UNKNOWN GOD; or, Inspira- 
tion Among Pre-Christian Races. 
BRACE. 


Pall Mall Gazette-—“ A singularly able contribution to the 





study of a fascinating subject, throughout characterised by | 
that large-hearted tolerance which is a characteristic of the | 


} FLORENCE WARDEN’S STRIKING STORY. 


time.” 

Scotsman.—“* Mr. Brace has written a good book, and, 
although he has a particular point to establish, he has not 
exaggerated the value of his evidence, nor has he read into 
the pre-Christian literature which he examines a meaning 
which it never possessed. He has taken as his guides those 
scholars whose researches have been the most recent, and 
whose authority is undoubtedly of more weight. This renders 
this well-written book at once interesting and trustworthy.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
GESTA CHRISTI: A History of Human 
Progress under Christianity. 
Academy.—" A really earnest and noble book.” 
Daily News.—* This really valuable book.” 





WORKS BY PROF. HENRY rl a neieeaiiiin iaiemiemaieamciaimaaiie 





NEW EDITION. Completing One Hundred Thousand. 
In Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 


WORLD. By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND 
F.R.S.E., F.G.8. 


, 


Twentieth Thousand. With 6 Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 
TROPICAL AFRICA. By the same 
Author, 
Saturday Review.—* A charmingly-written book.” 
Academy.—* Professor Drummond is here at his very best.” 


By C. LORING | 
|" FORD. 


ER BLACKETT’S 


SPENC 
| NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD’S NOVELS, 


Now ready, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece, engraved 
in Paris from Drawing by Laslett J. Pott. 

| THE HISTORY ofa WEFK. By L. B. Wal 

Uniform with “J suline,” ‘Troublesome 

Daughters,” ‘* Cousins,” ‘‘ Bal y’s Grandmother,” and 

* Mr. Smith.” 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, stiff cover, 1s. 
NURSE REVEL’S MISTAKE. By Florence 
WARDEN, Author of ** The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 


NEW STORY BY L. B. WALFORD. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls, paper 
| cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE HAVOC ofa SMILE. By L. B. Walford, 
| Author of ‘Mr. Smith,” ‘ Baby’s Grandmother,’’ 
** Cousins,” &¢. 
| NEW CHEAP mens! x. BETHAM EDWARDS’ 

VOVEL. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, picture boards, 2s, ; 


cloth, 2s, 6d, 
DOCTOR JACOB. By M. Betham Edwards, 


Author of “ Kitty,” “ Forestalled,” &c, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DARBY AND JOAN.” 
Crown 8vo, stiff cover, price 1s. 
EDELWEISS: a Romance. y Rita, Author 
of “ Dame Durden,” “ Corinna,” &c. 


At all Booksellers and DBookstalls, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. Baring- 


GovuLpD. 


| THE BAFFLED CONSPIRATORS. By W. E. 


Nornis. 
LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Robinson. 
| LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Robinson, 


| THE COURTING of MARY SMITH. By 
F. W. Ropixson, 


HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
JANE CAMERON. By F. W. Robinson. 





| 
| 


Athenaeum.—* A vivid and entertaining picture of the 


FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. By F. W. 
country.” 


Robison. 
PRISON CHARACTERS. By F. W. Robinson. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride 
| Street, E.C. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. TI. Surri & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books, Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


38.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 





Loxpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. ; 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Sarr & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least fir‘ce as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in clegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

NOTICE.—The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, 1890, contains among other articles 
of interest :—Alas! By Rhoda Broughton, Author 
of ** Nancy,” §c. Part II. Chaps. 1-4.—The Bard 
of Hope. By W. Fraser Rac.—Dryden and Scott. 
By John Amphlett Evans.— Eh, but. it’s Queer 
Altogether.” By Mary Il. Tennyson.—Whist- 
Spoilers. By A. Stuart.—Heiland of Heidelberg. 
By Albany de Fonblanque, $e. Chaps. 1-4, §c. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


JUST READY. 
By the Author of ‘ Queenie’s Whim.” 


LOVER OR FRIEND. 
By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “‘ Wee Wifie,” &c, 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


NAME AND FAME. 


By A. 8. EWING LESTER and ADELINE SERGEANT. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE 
OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE of LAURENCE 
HAVILAND. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The novel is a good deal more than a story @ Ja mode, as 
anyone who has read ‘The Repentance of Paul Wentworth’ 
would naturally expect. It is vigorous and _ satisfying. 
In style and tone it is unexceptionable, and well above the 
average of recent fiction.” —Athenaeum. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


AUDREY. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


** The deceased wife’s sister is at first sight an uninteresting 
subject for a novel; but Miss Hollis has made ingenious use 
of her materials, Not only has she evolved a good deal of 
qomplication from the central fact of her plot, but in her 
hervine she has powerfully depicted the impression upon a 
high-spirited girl of the slur upon her birth.” — Athenaeum. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?” 


PEARL POWDER. By Mrs. 


ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “Leah: a Woman of 
Fashion,” &c, In2 vols., crown Svo. 


NEW NOVEL. 


A : 
AN AUSTRALIAN 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOVELS BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
JOAN. 

NANCY. 

NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 

** DOCTOR CUPID.” 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, obtainable separately at all book- 
sellers, uniformly bound in cloth, price 6s. 


GIRL. 











NOVELS BY MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA : a Story of One Forgotten. 
THELMA. 
ARDATH : a Story of a Dead Self. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, obtainable separately at all book- 


sellers, uniformly bound in cloth, price 6s. 





RICHARD Bent Ey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, Maps and other 
ustrations, 36s. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. 
ADAM SEDGWICK, LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Prebendary of Norwich, and Wood- 
wardian Professor of Geology from 1818 to 1873. By 
JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., F.S.A., Superintendent 
of the University Museum of a Comparative 
Anatomy, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College; and 
THOMAS McKENNY HUGHES, M.A., Woodwardian 
Professor of Geology. 


GRAY and his FRIENDS. Letters 


and Relics in great part hitherto Unpublished. Edited by 
REV. D. C. TOVEY, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR of the SEMITIC LANGUAGES, from the 
Papers of the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Demy 
8vo, 14s. 


THE THEORY of DIFFERENTIAL 


EQUATIONS. Part I., Exact uations and Pfaft’s 
Problem. By A. R. FORSYTH, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY of EQUITY as ADMINIS- 


TERED in the COURT of CHANCERY. Being the 
Yorke Prize Essay for 1889. By D. McKENZIE 


KERLY, M.A., St. John’s College. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS of the late 
PROFESSOR J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by 
W. D. NIVEN, M.A. 2 vols, royal 4to, £3 3s. 


(Immediately. 


THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL 
PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, M.A., F.R.S., Sadlerian 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cam- 
bridge. In the press, demy 4to, 10 half-yearly vols. 


Vols. I. and II. now ready, 25s. each; Vol. III. in the 
press, pols aioe 
Dewy Volumes of the Pitt Press 


Series. 
VERGIL.—_THE COMPLETE WORKS. 


With Introduction and Notes. By A. SIDGWICK, M.A. 
In 2 Vols. Vol. I., Text, 3s. 6d.; Vol. II., Notes, 4s. 6d. 
“Mr. Sidgwick’s Vergil is, we believe on the whole, the 
best school edition of the poet.” — Guardian, 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDIA. Books 


VI., VIL, VIII. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LLD. [In the Press. 


PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By J. ADAM, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Adam is to be complimented on an excellent piece of 
work, alike in notes and introduction. The latter especially 
is admirably clear and sensible ; the notes are full and contain 
valuable information on all points that call for notice.” 

Journal of Education. 


EURIPIDES. —IPHIGENEIA in 
AULIS. With Introduction and Notes. By C. E. 8. 
HEADLAM, B.A. 2s. Gd. 

“The notes are good and scholarly. The reader of this 
difficult play will find Mr. Headlam’s edition more helpful 
than any previous work in English on the same subject.” 

Journal of Education, 


HOMER.— Odyssey, Bk. XXI. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By G. M. 
EDWARDS, M.A. 2s. 


HERODOTUS.—Bk. V. With Notes, 


Introduction, and Map. By E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, 
M.A. 3s. 


‘Mr. Shuckburgh’s new volume falls in no way below the 
high point of excellence which his edition of Book VI. attained. 
It is — in every way. The historical and geographical 
index will be found very useful, and the note on the early 
alphabet should help to make an obscure subject clear. In 
fact, the whole commentary is instructive and — 

alceademy. 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI, Bk. I. 
Edited, with Notes, by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalene College. {In the Press, 


LIVY, Bk. V. With Notes and Intro- 


duction. By L. WHIBLEY, M.A. 28.60. = [ Shortly. 


Complete Catalogues on application. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CampripcE 
University Press WaArEnousE, AVE Manta Lane. 
GuLAscow : 263, ARGYLE Srreer. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


BOOKS for SUMMER READING. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


In Darkest Africa. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., 
Being the Official Publication recording the 


QUEST, RESCUE, and RETREAT of EMIN, 
GOVERNOR of EQUATORIA, 

Ordinary Edition, 2 vols., demy Svo, with 150 Illustrations, 
and 3 Maps, in handsome cloth binding, price TWO 
GUINEAS, 

The 7IMES.—“ Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, 
seen sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during 
is heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving an 
enthralling a tale as ever was told by man. It is, moreover, 
told with so genuine a modesty of temper, so transparent a 
fidelity to fact, so generous and eager a desire on the part of 
the leader of the expedition to give their due meed of praise 
and recognition to each and all of his subordinates, not ex- 
cepting the humblest of his African followers, that the critic’s 
task becomes merely one of unstinted admiration of the 
almost unexampled greatness of the deeds accomplished, and 
= profound ethical interest of the narrative which describes 

em. 


NOVELS by WILLIAM BLACK, 


In uniform crown Svo volumes, cloth, 6s, each. 


THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 

IN FAR LOCHABER. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
HOUSE-BOAT. 

THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

SUNRISE. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 


WESSEX NOVELS by THOS, HARDY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In uniform crown 8vo volumes, boards, 2s, each ; 
cloth 2s. 6d. each. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 
RETURN of the NATIVE. 
A LAODICEAN. 
HAND of ETHELBERTA. 


Very shortly. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES.* 
TWO on a TOWER.* 
* The 6s. Editions can still be had. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
ConTENTS. 
ACROSS the ANDES. (Ilustrated.) Turoporr Curb. 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. H. W. Ricuanrpsoy. 
FROM a BATTLEMENT of ROSES: a Story. 
8. P. McLean Greene. 
PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious 
Tartarin. Part IV. (Illustrated.) Atrnonse Davuver. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES of PAINTED GREEK SCULP- 
TURE. (With 15 Illustrations.) Russevy Sturais. 
ATIX-LA-CHAPELLE: a Sonnet. (Illustrated.) 
ViLLIAM WorpsworrtH. 
THE REVOLT of “MOTHER”: a Story. 


Mary E. Witkrys. 
MOUNTAIN PASSES of the CUMBERLAND. (With a 
Map.) James Laser Ate. 
HER HEART’S DESIRE: a Story. Pavut Carson. 
HAVARD UNIVERSITY in 1890. Cuantes Evior Norton. 
THE SOCIAL SIDE of YACHTING. J. D. Jrrrotp 
Keuiey, U.S.N. With 15 Illustrations, Drawn by 
T. pe Tuvunstrvur. 
THE STONE AXE: 


THE WILD GARDEN. 


a Story. (Illustrated.) 
Banyet Puiuirs. 
(Tilustrated. ) 
W. Tamitron Gipson. 
&e. &c. Nearly 80 Illustrations. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
and Rivineron, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Buke of John Mandeuill; being the 
Travels of Sir John Mandeville, Knight, 
1322-1356. A hitherto unpublished Eng- 
lish Version from the Unique Copy (Eger- 
ton MS. 1982) in the British Museum. 
Edited, together with the French Text, 
Notes, and an Introduction, by G. F. 
Warner. Illustrated with Twenty-Eight 
Miniatures, reproduced in Facsimile from 
the Additional MS. 24,189. (Printed for 
the Roxburghe Club.) 


Tue ethics of “limited editions” form a 
subject of some complexity. Before the 
invention of printing the production of one 
hundred transcripts of a unique MS. would 
have been a matter for unmixed rejoicing. 
To-day busy students remember with a sigh 
that the cost of striking off a few additional 
copies would have been little more than the 
price of the paper, and in their hankering 
for the delights of actual possession are, 
perhaps, less grateful than they should be 
to the wealthy book-lovers, who at any rate 
have in some measure increased the accessi- 
bility of a rare work. The temptation to 
grumble becomes peculiarly great when the 
work in question is one of European interest, 
and when its editor has performed his task 
with the enthusiasm and learning which 
Mr. Warner has brought to bear on this 
edition of the Travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville. There is comfort in the reflection 
that the results of Mr. Warner’s labours 
will doubtless be incorporated into the 
edition of Mandeville promised to its sub- 
scribers by the Early English Text Society. 
But it seems a pity that good work should 
have to be done over again; and those of 
us who care something for such trifles as 
quality of print, paper, and illustration, 
may be inclined to wish that they could 
possess their Mandeville in a garb which 
should hit a happy mean between the some- 
what unwieldy splendours of the present 
edition and the workaday dress in which 
the Early English Text Society’s publica- 
tions are necessarily issued. 

Mr. Warner tells us in his Introduction 
that the beautiful illustrations, which can 
now rank only as a very charming accessory 
of his edition, were originally the cause of 
its inception. 

‘“* The present volume,” he says, ‘has grown 
to its actual bulk from a small beginning. It 
originated in a desire on the part of the Rox- 
burghe Club to possess facsimiles of some fine 
fifteenth-century miniatures illustrating the 
earlier chapters (and, unfortunately, the earlier 
chapters only) of Sir John Mandeville’s famous 
work, These miniatures, of which I shall have 
more to say hereafter, are contained in the 
Additional MS. 24,189 of the British Museum. 





They are unaccompanied by any text; and it 
was at first intended to issue the plates in like 
manner, or with such extracts only from one or 
other of the numerous MSS. or printed editions 
of Mandeville as might serve to elucidate them. 
Subsequently, however, it was proposed instead 
to utilise the we ged to print in full a 
hitherto unpublished English version of the 
Travels, differing widely from that commonly 
known, and, like the latter, preserved in a 
unique MS. in the Museum. To this suggestion 
the Club readily agreed, and the carrying of it 
into effect was entrusted to me.” 


These remarkable miniatures, to whose 
beauty Mr. Warner’s volume owes its exist- 
ence, are beyond doubt the work of a 
Flemish artist of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The first, which repre- 
sents a scribe seated at a desk, is drawn in 
silver point, a slight tinting of the flesh 
being the only colouring. On the twenty- 
seven other miniatures the outlines are 
drawn with a pen, and shaded in black and 
white with a brush. The green of trees, 
the blue and white of sea and sky, the flesh- 
tints of faces and hands, together with gold 
for ornaments and embroidery, are the chief 
colours employed. The workmanship is of 
the very utmost delicacy, and the general ef- 
fect of each picture singularly beautiful. Of 
Mandeville’s thirty-four chapters, the minia- 
tures only illustrate the first six; and the 
majority of them represent either the band 
of pilgrims en route, or incidents of Christ’s 
Passion connected with the holy relics (the 
cross, the spear, and the sponge) which were 
exhibited to the faithful at Constantinople. 
The facsimile reproductions of these minia- 
tures have been very faithfully made by the 
Autotype Company, while in a certain 
number of copies the actual tones of the 
originals have been admirably copied by 
hand by Miss Jane Escombe. 

Turning from these beautiful illustrations 
to the more serious side of Mr. Warner’s 
work, we have first to note the presence of 
the hitherto unprinted English text con- 
tained in Egerton MS. 1982 (E). The ver- 
sion by which Mandeville is at present best 
known to English readers is that of Cotton 
MS., Titus C. xvi. (C), which was adopted 
by Halliwell in his edition of 1839. Both 
these versions are founded on a still earlier 
translation of the French text, which down 
to 1725 was the only one which had ob- 
tained the honours of print. It is the 
extraordinary lacuna in this earliest ver- 
sion, by which several leaves of the original 
are omitted to the utter destruction of all 
sense, that affords the readiest and most 
easily quotable disproof of the long- 
current belief that the English text of 
Mandeville came from the author’s own 
hand. This belief was fostered by an 
utterly mendacious assertion of the trans- 
lator of C, the untrustworthiness of which 
has already been exposed by the late Sir 
Henry Yule and Bodley’s Librarian in 
their masterly article on ‘‘ Mandeville” in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Towards this 
article, it may be remarked, Mr. Warner’s 
|attitude throughout his edition is one 
of substantial agreement; but his own 
thorough and independent study of his 
author has enabled him everywhere to 
complete and press home the arguments 
of the two encyclopaedists, and in some 








| exécuteur testamentaire. 





cases to resolve their doubts or turn their 
happy conjectures into absolute certainty. 
On this point of the relations of C and E 
to their French original he produces a long 
list of palpable mistranslations, which by 
themselves would be sufficient to dispose of 
the claims of the English versions to priority. 
Thus, in the Cotton MS. the word Cordelers 
(through the misreading ‘‘C. ordres”’) is 
rendered as “‘ nunnes of an hundred orders,” 
and montaignes becomes “the hille of 
Aygnes,” probably through the division of 
the word in the French MS. The translator 
of E avoids these absurdities, but falls into 
the no less ludicrous transliteration of the 
French caillou agu (rightly rendered by C 
as ‘‘a scharpe flyntston”’?) by “ane instru- 
ment that es called gaylounagon”! As to 
the comparative merits of the two versions, 
Mr. Warner, with an absence of bias rare 
indeed among editors, is inclined to award 
the palm of accuracy to the translation 
which he has not had the honour of printing 
for the first time. But though he is not 
sanguine enough to expect that his Egerton 
version will oust the Cottonian from its 
established position of popularity, he has no 
difficulty in showing its philological im- 
portance (it is written mainly in the 
Northern dialect) and its usefulness as a 
supplement to the recognised text. 

The real character of Mandeville’s work 

ought to be by this time generally known. 
Mr. Warncr has zealously carried on the task 
of tracing his traveller’s tales back to their 
original authorities, and the list of these 
now comprises more than a dozen names. 
Boldensele and Odoric, Carpini and Hayton, 
Vincent de Beauvais and Jacques de Vitry, 
the JZistoria Scholastica, the Legenda Aurea, 
and the Palestine Itineraries, were all laid 
under contribution ; and Mr. Warner’s sug- 
gestion that so diligent a student of the 
works of others could have had very little 
time for independent research is certainly a 
fair one. Who this student was can hardly 
as yet be stated with absolute certainty ; but 
readers of the AcApEMy may remember the 
letter in which in 1884 Mr. E. B. Nicholson 
first made known to English scholars Dr. 
Borman’s discovery of the passage in the 
Liége chronicler, Jean d’Outremeuse, identi- 
fying this forerunner of the race of arm- 
chair geographers with the physician, Jean 
de Bourgogne. ‘The pleasure of making 
known this discovery in the AcADEMY was a 
singularly appropriate reward for the happy 
query in their article in the Lncyclopaedia 
Britannica, by which Mr. Nicholson and 
Col. Yule had already anticipated it. The 
passage, it will be remembered, runs as 
follows : 
‘“T’an m.cce.lxxii mourut a Liege, le xii. 
Novembre, un homme fort distingué par sa 
naissance, content de s’y faire connoitre sous 
le nom de Jean de Bourgogne dit 4 la Barbe. 
Il s’souvrit néanmoins au lit de la mort 4 Jean 
d’Outremeuse, son compére et institué son 
De vrai il se titra 
dans le précis de sa dernitre volonté Messire 
Jean de Mandeville, chevalier, comte de Mont- 
fort, en Angleterre et seigneur de lisle de 
Campdi et du chateau Perouse. Ayant ce- 
pendant eu le malheur de tuer, en son pays, 
un comte qu’il ne nomme pas, il s’engage a 
parcourir les trois parties du monde. Vint a 
Liége en 1343, etc.” 


LS SS 
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. The part of the Mandeville mystery which 
still remains unsolved is the literary relation 
of Jean 4 la Barbe to his ‘compére,” 
executor, and historian, Jean d’Outremeuse. 
As Mr. Warner points out, the authorities 
on which D’Outremeuse relied for his great 
Myreur des Iistors, with the exception of 
Boldensele and Odoric, include all the works 
from which Mandeville’s Travels were pieced 
together. He incorporates much of one 
portion of Mandeville (that relating to India 
and China) into his text as the travels of 
Ogier le Danois ; and an account of Tartary, 
to which he alludes as already written by 
himself, is not to be found anywhere in the 
Myreur, but is given in the Travels. Mr. 
Warner’s summary of the position of 
D’Outremeuse is very much to the point. It 
is evident, he says, that he was no more 
scrupulous than his compere, 


‘* and closely allied to him as he was, it is open 
to question whether he may not have been 
rather an accomplice than a dupe. As the 
possessor of what very possibly had been 
De Bourgogne’s own library, he was certainly 
well equipped with materials for detecting and 
exposing the imposture ; and the fact that, as he 
himself states, De Bourgogne came to Liége in 
1343, more than ten years before the date given 
by Mandeville as that of his return from travel, 
might have excited his suspicions. Considering, 
however, that D’Outremeuse was not twenty 
years of age in 1355, the theory that he himself 
was the compiler, and the other, as the Latin 
text has it, merely the instigator and abettor, 
would oblige us to assume that the work was 
written somewhat later than the date it bears.” 


As to Jean de Bourgogne himself, Mr. 
Warner has unearthed from the Parlia- 
mentary writs what, despite some slight 
dliscrepancies, appears to be a very note- 
worthy confirmation of the account by 
D’Outremeuse. According to his own story, 
the author of the Travels left England in 
1522, and, according to D’Outremeuse, his 
leaving was the result of participation in a 
homicide. In the Parliamentary writs there 
is mention of a ‘Johan de Burgoyne,” 
who, on August 20, 1321, was pardoned for 
his share in the attack on the two 
Despensers. On the recall, however, of the 
Despensers from their temporary banish- 
ment, the pardon was revoked in May, 
1322, only four months before the date at 
which ‘‘ Mandeville” professes to have quitted 
England. Despite the fact that the combina- 
tion against the Despensers did not amount 
to homicide, the probability that the Johan 
de Bourgogne of the Parliamentary writs 
should be identified with the physician of 
Li¢ge is very great, and the presence of a 
real John de Mandeville among the Earl of 
Lancaster’s adherents would account for the 
pseudonym which the author subsequently 
assumed. Mr. Warner offers a further ex- 
planation of the choice of name, which 
seems more ingenious than probable. 
Another Liége author, Jean du Pin, a con- 
temporary of Jean de Bourgogne, composed 
a treatise in which he imagined himself con- 
ducted in a dream through the moral world 
by ‘ung noble chevalier qui estoit nomme 
Mandevie,” a dweller on a blanche montaigne 
or mons albus, which Mr. Warner thinks may 
have faintly suggested the statement that 
‘**Mandeville” was born at St. Albans. 


In the absence of any other theory by which ! 





to account for Jean de Bourgogne’s choice 
of a pseudonym, this explanation might 
easily have procured acceptance ; as it is, it 
appears redundant. Nine years before the 
attack on the Despensers the real John de 
Mandeville had been concerned in the killin 
of Piers Gaveston, for which he duly receive 
a pardon in 1313. In one incident of their 
careers there was thus a close similarity 
between Jean de Bourgogne and the man 
under whose name his work was issued, 
and no further explanation of his choice of 
a pseudonym appears necessary. 

It is perhaps not to be regretted that the 
interest of the questions of the authorship 
of the Travels, and the priority of the 
different versions in which they speedily 
became current, has left but little space in 
which to speak of the Notes with which 
Mr. Warner has illustrated his author’s 
mendacious narrative. It would be im- 
possible within the limits of any ordinary 
review to do justice to the unwearied in- 
dustry and the immense acquaintance with 
mediaeval literature which their compiler 
has brought to his task. Each wonderful 
story is traced to the original author from 
whom it was appropriated, the mistakes 
made in the process of conveyance pitilessly 
exposed, and the comparative literature of 
the legend exhaustively investigated. Many 
scholars have long been at work on Mande- 
ville—in England, Mr. Nicholson and the 
late Sir Henry Yule; in Germany, Dr. 
Vogels, Dr. Schénborn, and Dr. Albert 
Bovenschen. ‘To these fellow-labourers or 
predecessors Mr. Warner is profuse in his 
acknowledgments. But his own work is of 
a character not to be easily surpassed, and 
it is impossible to close this brief notice of 
it without reiterating the regret that the 
circumstances of its publication must inevit- 
ably preclude it from receiving the attention 
which it deserves. 

AtrreD W. Potiarp. 








“Great Writers Serres.”,—Zord Byron. 
By the Hon. Roden Noel. (Walter Scott.) 


Ir would seem to an unprejudiced mind as 
if the world scarcely needed another Life of 
Byron. It was not a very exemplary one at 
best, though certainly interesting; and it 
appears as if little now remains to be said 
that could materially lighten or darken the 
picture as we have long known it. Since 
the appearance of the mischievous and 
malignant book of Mrs. Stowe, some twenty 
years ago, we have had at least twenty 
books, more or less, in the nature of Lives, 
something like fourteen editions of the 
Collected Works, about half that number of 
Selections, and countless articles of all sorts 
and sizes and from every possible quarter of 
the compass. But now again we must have 
him as a ‘Great Writer,” though we had 
him not long ago as a ‘‘ Man of Letters” ; 
and there seems no reason in the nature of 
things why we should not have him figuring 
under different other categories, say as 
‘Great Poet,” or ‘‘ Man of Fashion,” if the 
publishers should think fit to supply us with 
a series under either heading, or even as a 
**Man of Action” in the series we have 
already got. 

But as we were bound to have his lord- 





ship dished up for us again, there is one 
great advantage in having him in this 
series, on account of the admirable and 
apparently exhaustive bibliographies at- 
tached to each volume; and though he 
might have fallen into better hands than 
those of his present biographer, he might 
very easily have fallen into worse. Mr. 
Noel, besides many other qualifications 
for his task, has the one essential one, that 
he has a strong admiration for his subject, 
yet not so all-absorbing as to make him 
blind to the very serious faults which dis- 
figured the character of his hero. Indeed, 
he ‘‘ nothing extenuates ” if he “sets down 
naught in malice.” It may be put to his — 
credit, too, that, while related to Lady 
Byron and so tempted to make light of her 
shortcomings, he seems to be fully alive to 
them, and to see her as she was, a highly 
repellant, priggish, puritanical, and, if 
conscientious in a way, still uncharitable, 
selfish, and very objectionable character. 
I don’t say that Mr. Noel says all or any of 
this, or possibly even thinks it; but he 
gives the reader the materials for coming 
to such conclusions as he may think fit 
about this much-talked-of lady, and I think 
that at this time of day the view taken by 
the said reader will be anything but 
favourable. 

But it is with Lord Byron, and not his 
wife, that the public is mainly concerned ; 
and their interest in the man and his for- 
tunes, though nothing like what it was in his 
own day, is still very great, and seems likely 
rather to grow greater than less as the years 
goon. Of the man himself scarcely anything 
need now be said, as we all get a sufficiently 
clear notion of him in his biographies, from 
Moore to Mr. Noel, for, as the latter says, 
‘* Byron, like Rousseau, was one who wished 
us to know a good deal about him, and took 
care that we should.” As to the poet, 
our talk might be endless, whether 
we incline to the views of Matthew 
Arnold or of Mr. Swinburne, or, as may 
possibly be the case with most of us, 
take quite a different view from either. 
In the “storm and stress”’ period we are 
likely to be strongly Byronic, at least we of 
an elder generation used to be; but ad- 
vancing years bring cooler heads and quieter 
tastes, and then we (many of us at least) 
take to Wordsworth or another. The old 
controversies used to turn upon Wordsworth 
and Byron, but of late ’tis with Shelley 
comparisons are mostly made. Well, let 
the quarrel go on. All three will have their 
readers, as all three so well deserve them ; 
and if we are not catholic enough to take all 
three to our hearts, the loss is ours not 
theirs. The case for his hero seems not un- 
fairly put by Mr. Noel in the following 
passage :— 


‘* He is indeed very much akin to Burns, whose 
supreme song ‘survives deep in the general 
heart.’ Burns has the same wild irregular 
passion, the same humour and intermingling of 
grave and gay, the same character full of con- 
tradictions. But, as in Burns there is an 


element of coarse commonplace, in Byron there 
is a certain gaudy charletanry, blare of brass, 
and big bow-wowishness of the life, as of the 
poetry—that imposes on the vulgar, for ever in- 
sensible to the delicate, subtle warble of bird or 
brook, to the soul-like tones of a master’s 
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violin. So Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and 
Coleridge waited, while Moore and Byron had 
their loud day. But Byron wrote up to them 
at last, giving the world his own distinctive 
song —though purely as a lyrical poet he is 
hardly equal to Burns. The writers of ‘Tam 
O’Shanter’ and ‘Don Juan,’ however, poured 
their own lives into song.” 


I think it would be better to say that Byron 
and Burns were “somewhat” rather than 
“very much akin” ; and certainly it would 
be better to say that Byron was ‘‘ not at 
all” rather than “‘ scarcely ” equal to Burns 
asa lyrical poet. 

But there is no necessity, here and now, 
for going into any detailed criticism of the 
works of Byron, seeing the loads of literature 
piled up over them already; besides, the 
thing is satisfactorily enough done again 
by Mr. Noel. The chief fault to be 
found with his critical remarks is that they 
are scattered up and down the book in a 
somewhat chaotic fashion. He would have 
done well to have summed up with a 
general estimate of Byron’s character and 
works in a closing chapter. But, as on 
the whole the book is a good one, it is 
perhaps unncessary to show how it might 
be better. The narrative part is mostly 
satisfactory, especially in all that relates to 
the quarrel between man and wife ; but we 
might perhaps have been left more to our 
imaginations for the details of the horribly 
sensual life led by Byron in Venice and else- 
where during his last residence in Italy ; 
and the last chapter, which relates the 
journey to Greece and the death—though, 
of course, necessarily very interesting, for 
nothing in Byron’s life became him like the 
leaving of it—is somewhat confused and 
unmethodic. I have said above that I do 
not care to find much fault where the whole 
effect is good; but in the mere matter of 
style, some exception is to be taken to Mr. 
Noel, who, if he is vigorous enough 
generally, is occasionally incorrect and very 
often affected. Even Lady Byron, un- 
pleasant person as she was, seems hardly 
treated in having such a mass of words as 
the following heaped over her :— 
“Strangely matched!—fire and snow—erratic 
comet and cold, chaste moon—the stony pillar, 
half a woman, looking back to embrace some 
lurid fume from doomed cities, now buried 
under Dead Sea waters—forming together what 
the husband wittily calls ‘that moral centaur, 
man and wife.’ ” 

Perhaps, however, it is a sufficient excuse 
for all this that Mr. Noel is a poet as well 
as a biographer. 

Joun O'Leary. 








Church and State under the Tudors. 
Gilbert W. Child. (Longmans.) 


‘IT is proposed in the present essay,” says 
Mr. Child, ‘‘to investigate the relations of 
Church and State in England during the reign 
of the Tudor sovereigns, with the object of 
throwing some light upon the respective shares 
of each in what is commonly known as the 
‘Reformation Settlement.’ ”’ 


Mr. Child has, accordingly, written some 


By 


’ 





events in these ecclesiastical revolutions 
which took place from Henry VIII. to 
Elizabeth ; and there are about 140 pages 
of State Papers and contemporary . docu- 
ments. These form the most valuable 
portion of Mr. Child’s volume, for his facts 
are always more reliable than his theories. 
His work is too heavy. for an essay, and too 
superficial for an history; whatever is 
original to the author is. of questionable 
value ; but the book may be of use to those 
readers who desire to learn something of 
what was done and said by the makers of 
the English Reformation, and who are able 
to form their own judgment about the facts 
which Mr. Child has collected. It might be 
wished, however, in the interests of these 
readers, that Mr. Child had arranged his 
materials with greater skill, and had 
narrated his events with more clearness and 
precision. 

In order to make intelligible the relations 
of the Church to the State under the Tudors, 
Mr. Child has found it 
“necessary to give a short account of the 
state of these relations in far earlier times, 
and also a slightly fuller one of the position 
which they occupied during the reign of the 
Plantagenet and subsequent kings.” 

It might embarrass Mr. Child, however, to 
say who were the ‘‘ subsequent kings”? who 
reigned between the Plantagenets and the 
Tudors; and a reviewer of Mr. Child’s 
history is bound to remark that loose phrases 
of this kind are too abundant in his writing. 
He says, for instance, that the whole island 
of Great Britain has been one kingdom for 
more than two centuries. Now history is 
nothing, if it is not precise; and, if we are 
to be precise, we should say, rather, that 
Great Britain has acknowledged one sove- 
reign power since 1603; but it has only 
been one United Kingdom since the Act of 
Union in 1707. Mr. Child says, again, that 
Peter’s Pence and the taxation of the clergy 
by the pope ‘continued from the remotest 
antiquity ” ; and not one of these three asser- 
tions is absolutely correct. Peter’s Pence was 
a development from Ethelwulf’s voluntary 
offerings; and those offerings were only 
begun in the ninth century, four hundred 
years after the English settlement, and 
nearly three hundred years after the mission 
of Saint Augustine. The open and regular 
taxation of the English clergy by the pope, 
as theirfeudal superior, was not heard of until 
the reign of Henry III.; that is, until after 
the submission of John and the momentous 
reign of Innocent III. ‘From the middle 
of Edward III.’s reign to the close of his 
successor’s’’ is ‘“‘a space of about sixty 
years,” according to Mr. Child ; most people, 
who know their dates, would reckon it at 
forty-seven years. The clergy throughout 
the world, says Mr. Child, speaking vaguely 
of the ‘‘ Middle Ages,” were ‘at all times 
ready to obey orders from head-quarters ;” 
this is another of Mr. Child’s fallacious 
generalities, and it is notoriously untrue. 
It is not true of the German or of the North 
Italian clergy in the days of Hildebrand ; 
it is not true, to take another instance, of the 


forty pages of Introduction, in which he | English clergy in the thirteenth century. 
gives his opinion about the early relations ,; The clergy were willing enough to accept 
of the Church to the State in England. In | from Rome orders which coincided with their 


about 240 pages more, he narrates the chief | wishes, with their private, or with their cor- 








porate, interests; otherwise, during the 
Middle Ages, they were most unwilling to 
obey. So manifest is this unwillingness, 
that an English Roman Catholic, of modern 
Ultramontane views, once wrote an essay in 
which he proved, to his own satisfaction, 
that the bishops of mediaeval England were 
nearly all in a state of mortal sin, because 
of their disloyal attitude towards the Pope. 
And this leads us to another of Mr. Child’s 
questionable utterances. ‘ The Catholic 
Church before the Reformation,” he says, 
“‘ was precisely that which it has continued 
since.” To write like this is to lose those 
fine distinctions which make all the differ- 
ence between a good and a bad criticism of 
history ; between a masterly intelligence in 
historical questions and a blurred or a 
deceptive treatment of them. 

The Church of the Western Empiro 
before the Reformation, .that is during the 
most vigorous periods of the Middle Ages, 
may be regarded as an European confedera- 
tion of the national churches within the 
Roman Patriarchate, with Latin as its 
common language, with the emperor and 
the pope as its temporal and spiritual 
chiefs, and with Rome as the theoretical 
seat of empire and the outward symbol of 
its unity. The pope was a spiritual em- 
peror, the emperor a temporal pope; and 
either within his own sphere was held to 
be God’s vice-gerent; to be necessary. for 
the maintenance of peace, for the preserva- 
tion of order and of authority. This was 
the theory of the early Middle Ages ; and it 
was the system for which Dante still argued 
in the Divina Commedia, and in his treatise 
De Monarchia, With the development of 
the papacy, with the decline of the empire, 
and with the fatal warfare between them, 
this healthy condition passed away or was 
forgotten. In addition to this, the analogies 
of feudalism began to be applied to the 
benefices, and to the organisation of the 
Church ; the popes taxed the clergy, they 
sent out their legates, they summoned 
appeals into their own courts, and they 
discovered that they were the superiors of 
the emperor. In their dealings with national 
and with local churches, the popes assumed 
more and more power to themselves; the 
courtesies of one age became the customs of 
the next; the government of the church 
became more centralised; the struggle with 
Protestantism, by increasing the fears of the 
Catholics, increased their narrowness and 
their rigour; as the term “ Rome” lost its 
temporal importance, it became a purely 
spiritual and sacerdotal term; and then we 
come to the Church of the sixteenth century. 
For an impartial historian, the Roman 
Church, after the Council of Trent-—with a 
more absolute pope, with a more centralised 
and vigorous organisation, and with a policy 
which led straight to the Vatican decrees of 
1870—is a very different thing from the 
Latin Churches of the Middle Age: just as 
the mediaeval church, after Saint Gregory 
the Great, is a different thing from the con- 
federation of Patriarchal Churches which 
we find established in the age of Constan- 
tine. No statement is more common than 
Mr. Child’s statement, that this Catholic 
Church before the Reformation was ‘ pre- 
cisely that which it has continued since” 
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and no statement can be more inaccurate to 
those who are resolved to look beneath the 
surface of things, and to understand their 
real significance. 

It is because Mr. Child has failed to under- 
stand this that his Introduction is errone- 
ous, and his sketch of early history decep- 
tive. It is untrue, no doubt, that the present 
Anglican Church is an exact continuation of 
the mediaeval church in England ; but it is 
equally untrue that the Catholic Church 
itself has remained unchanged. Mr. Child’s 
theory that the term “national church” is, 
and always was, incorrect, would require 
the existence, in mediaeval times, of 
the modern papacy; and this is just 
what we do not find in history. Besides, 
the term ‘national church” can still 
be applied with propriety to the various 
churches within the Roman communion, in 
spite of the developments, the zeal, and the 
centralisation of the modern papacy. In 
history we find these national churches of 
Europe in communion with Rome, and with 
one another; we find them acknowledging 
the primacy of Saint Peter’s see; and we 
find them, on the whole, one corporate 
body. But we can trace the growth of this 
polity ; it is not immemorial and primitive ; 
local customs, local powers, local rites 
yielded slowly and unwillingly to the juris- 
diction and the usages of Rome. Above all, 
the secular authorities yielded slowly and 
unwillingly to the advancing monarchy of 
the popes. Even a sovereign like Edward 
the Confessor styled himself Christi Vicartus ; 
and William the Conqueror repelled Hilde- 
brand’s claim for homage, and all the inno- 
vations which that great pontiff demanded 
and generally enforced. It was in the same 
spirit that the Plantagenet kings devised 
their anti-papal statutes; and we may 
remark, in passing, that Mr. Child’s reason- 
ing about these statutes, and about their 
effects, does not seem to be warranted by 
the facts of history. They were a public 
protest, which mark at once the growth of 
papal developments and the older relations 
between the Church and State in England. 
In this matter we regard the State as the 
conservative, and the Church as the innovat- 
ing power. 

Mr. Child is more accurate, and his book 
is more valuable, when he comes to the 
reign of Henry VIII. From that period, 
his work is less open to criticism; and he 
gives a tolerably just, because a common- 
place and conventional, account of ecclesi- 
astical affairs under the Tudor sovereigns. 
It could be wished that his account were 
fuller and more precise, 2s well as clearer 
in the arrangement and the style. We 
should like to see a more satisfactory 
account of the religious orders, and of their 
suppression ; and of the mischief done by the 
more zealous reformers under Edward VI. 
Before the policy of Elizabeth can be fairly 
estimated, it is necessary for the historian 
to know the foreign relations of the English 


‘Government and the domestic condition of | 


the country ; it is even more necessary that 


he should understand the differences among | 


the English Catholics, the quarrels between 
the secular clergy and the Jesuits, and the 
fatal dissensions between the royal houses 
and the partisans of Spain and France. 


And in all these questions Mr. Child has 
apparently something yet to learn. 

In style, Mr. Child’s volume presents 
many blemishes. He speaks of a man who 
had ‘‘ become an important individuality.” 
He says, that ‘‘the baronage had almost 
burnt itself out” in the “‘long agony of the 
Wars of the Roses’: the metaphor is unfor- 
tunate; and it is possible that the Hundred 
Years’ War was no less fatal to the nobility 
than the sixteen years of intermittent civil 
war. The Church is described as “ driven 
from every rag of independence of the 
State,” and the papacy as ‘the band 
which bound together the bundle of sticks.” 
The exchequer is said to be “chronically 
empty”; and the crown is too often de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ party” in the State. This, in 
Lord Chatham’s dignified phrase, is not 
“the way of writing”; and before Mr. 
Child proceeds to the next volume of his 
history we hope he will undertake a more 
intimate study of Catholicism and of the 
Middle Age. That study will probably 
lead him to re-write some portions of his 
present volume. The history which Mr. 
Child has planned is certainly wanted; but 
his history, as it stands at present, hardly 
satisfies the want or justifies its own 
existence. 

ArtuuR GALTON. 








Stanley: a Drama. By James L. Thorneby. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir Mr. Thorneby’s drama serves no other 
purpose, it comes as an opportune reminder 
that there is more than one Stanley known 
to fame; for its hero, as one may be par- 
doned for having feared from its title, is 
not Africanus but Lancastrensis, that great 
James Stanley, seventh Earl of Derby, who 
made such a noble figure on the side of the 
Royalists in the great civil wars. Mr. 
Thorneby at once wins our sympathy by 
this apropos resurrection, and further on 
another score in his manly proem. 
‘* Would ye have lyrics? Would ye songs of love, 

Or subtilties of melody and rhyme ; 

Or hath the theme of Duty yet a charm 

For any in our land? If so it be, 

Some, weary of love-lays and sophistries, 

May turn a moment, willing to attend 

A new matter—less pondered on that love, 

Yet haply lovelier, if known aright ; 

. . . . the tale of deeds done well ; 

Of actions buried in a world’s disdain, 

To blossom in the skies.”’ 


Marry, we would; for surely we are all 
passing weary of the ‘ unchartered free- 
dom” of modern song with its monotonous 
theme rather of license than of love. This 
little drama deserves welcome if only as one 
of the harbingers of the promised new ‘reign 
of law” in literature. We are well tired of 
the literary sans-culotte with his cheap and 
vulgar rebellion ; and when we say that Mr. 
Thorneby writes like a gentleman we mean 
to pay him a high compliment, certainly a 
rare one. This is true of him not only in 
respect of Sinaitic but also of literary law ; 
for his style, while firm and vigorous, is 
self-respectful with that reticence which in 
manners we call breeding and in art dis- 
tinction. If he does not give us high 
dramatic passion, at least he does not sub- 
stitute fustian. In truth, it is not as drama 








that this volume has significance. The author 
has a distinct power of creating character, and 
of a natural dialogue. Moreover, while 
necessarily employing a quaint manner of 
speech, he avoids the danger of burlesque, 
even in dealing with Roundheads; and in- 
deed, far from being ‘‘ Wardour Street 
English,” his style reveals considerable 
knowledge of the seventeenth-century idiom. 
Yet these qualities alone do not, it is need- 
less to say, make drama; and the other vital 
something Mr. Thorneby lacks, or, at least, 
does not exhibit in his Stan/ey. 

The real promise of the book is a poetical 
one. It would be worth buying if only for 
this lyric. 

‘* Tn spring, when Love was young, 
His heart was free from care, 
And lighter than the air, 
And thus he sung: 
‘The little leaves that on the bough are hung 
Shall never fade again, for Love is young.’ 


** Then golden summer came, 
And Love was in his prime, 
And swiftly went the time, 
And his heart was flame. 

* But Autumn next drew nigh, 
And Love aweary grew, 

And found his fair untrue, 
And heaved a sigh. 


** And now the winter dead 
Has borne Love home, 
And laid him in a tomb— 
For Love is dead. 

‘Oh, wherefore sorrow that the leaves are shed ? 
They can no longer bloom, for Love is dead.’ ”’ 
To treat so freshly a lyric theme no little 
hackneyed is a triumph in its way ; and this 
is not the only song in Mr. Thorneby’s book 
that makes one hope that he will some day 
print a dainty selection of others which he 
doubtless has by him. Moreover, lines like 

these which close the drama— 

‘** Yet grief like ours, 
My daughter, is more blessed than a joy 
Which reaches heaven, but cannot find God there,’’ 
make one wonder whether their writer is 
not capable of still more serious poetic 
achievement. Whether or not, his quaint 
fancy and gentle melody must always make 
his lyrics acceptable. 

Ricuarp Le GAiienne. 








A HISTORY OF NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS, 


Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Von P. D. 
Chantepie dela Saussaye. Zweiter Band. 
(Mohr: Freiburg I. B.) 


Iy this volume Prof. Chantepie de la Saus- 
saye completes his masterly summary 
of all that is known about the religions 
of the world, Judaism and Christianity 
apart. The first volume was noticed at 
the time of its appearance in the AcaDEMY 
of August 13, 1887; and on that occasion an 
account was given of the general plan of 
the work, as well as of the remarkable series 
of theological handbooks to which it belongs. 

The second volume is in all respects equal 
to its predecessor, and will be read by many 
with even greater interest. It deals with 
the religions of ancient Persia, of Greece 
and Rome, of the Germans and Scandi- 
navians, and of Islam. Of these the beliefs 


of classical antiquity receive, as they deserve, 
much the largest share of attention, three- 
fifths of the volume, or more than a quarter 
of the whole work, being devoted to their 
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consideration. Such a survey, involving as 
it does a continual reference to the literature, 
the philosophy, the political history, the 
art, and the daily life of Greece and Rome, 
draws to a focus all the results of classical 
scholarship, including under this term 
archaeological, not less than philological, 
research. Besides the intrinsic charm of 
the subject, what makes these chapters ex- 
ceptionally pleasant reading is that here we 
tread on comparatively firm ground. In the 
case of some other great religions, such as 
Buddhism and Zoroastrianism, their origin, 
development, and meaning are surrounded 
with such obscurity, and are open to such 
diverse interpretations, that Prof. de la 
Saussaye has limited himself to reporting 
the conflicting opinions of his authorities, 
without attempting to decide between them, 
with the result of sometimes leaving the 
reader’s mind in a wearied and bewildered 
condition. But the materials for framing 
an estimate of Greek and Roman religion 
are so abundant, and have been worked up 
by so many generations of scholars with 
such surpassing industry, that on all the 
most important points a comparative una- 
nimity of judgment may be said to obtain. 
Thus Prof. de la Saussaye has been able to 
draw up a clear, concise, and flowing ex- 
position, unembarrassed by the apparatus 
of erudition, of ascertained and accepted 
facts. The author’s own qualities of so- 
briety, good sense, and judicial impar- 
tiality are such as to put him more in 
sympathy with the Roman than with the 
Greek mind. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that, of the two, his account of Roman 
religion should be the more satisfactory. 
One may even go further and say that it is 
what the Germans would call the Glanzpunkt 
of his whole work. Nowhere else in so 
short a compass—perhaps nowhere else at 
all—is there to be found an equally perfect 
picture of that strange system in which 
fetichism and animism of the rudest descrip- 
tion were organised with such consummate 
statesmanship as to leave the moral habits 
and spiritual aspirations of a great people 
through long centuries of growth not 
wholly without sanction and satisfaction. 
We see this system sharing in the historical 
evolution of the state which it served— 
drawing into its network the wholly 
alien mythology of Greece, and con- 
verting that very mythology into a new 
instrument of public policy; yielding for 
a time to the attacks of Greek philosophy, 
only to recover its ancient supremacy under 
the reforming impulse of Augustus. The 
movement initiated by a sceptical ruler and 
applauded by the sceptical Horace, whom 
Prof. de la Saussaye seems to rank first 
among the poets of his time, leads to a 
genuine revival of religious belief, by which 
the empire itself largely profits, as Caesarism 
becomes a form of worship enforced not 
only by law but by public opinion. Mith- 
raism, with its ceremony of purification from 
sin by a baptism of blood, appears rather 


as a peaceable adjunct than as a rival of the | 


more official creeds ; and there seems good 
reason to suppose that Christianity itself 
at first received imperial support only on the 
implied condition that it was to live as one 
member of a vast eclective system. But 








once admitted to a share of power, the 
Church by inward necessity will rest content 
with nothing less than sole dominion, and 
after a struggle of two centuries is left in 
undivided possession of the field. 

In his instructive chapter on Islam, Prof. 


de la Saussaye happily allows himself to 


express more decided opinions of his own 
than elsewhere, and vigorously defends the 
prophet against the attacks of some modern 
critics. Sir W. Muir’s grotesque idea that 
Mohammed’s alleged revelations owed their 
origin to Satanic agency is dismissed with 
curt contempt as outside the pale of science. 
Those who would explain the visions of the 
Arabian reformer as epileptic manifestations 
are met by the fatal objection that an 
epileptic patient on returning to his senses 
has no recollection of what passed during the 
trance. Those who suggest hysteria are re- 
minded that this disease saps all the mental 
and bodily power of its victim, while 
Mohammed remained to the last remark- 
able for extraordinary intellectual and 
physical energy. Our author’s own view is 
well expressed in the following passage : 


‘‘In the character of Mohammed there are 
many faults, and some of a kind so particularly 
repulsive to us that they render it difficult to 
form an impartial judgment. While far above 
his contemporaries in religion, he shared many 
of their moral defects. A deceiver he was not; 
but he had little scruple in occasionally prac- 
tising deceit. Although merciful by nature, 
when severity seemed politically advantageous 
he never spared the lives of his enemies. The 
firm religious conviction that he was called to 
be God’s messenger was the all-ruling reality 
of his life; but this conviction never turned to 
fanaticism, nor did it exclude the shrewd 
calculation and dexterity of the politician. 
His prophetic consciousness never left him; it 
gives unity to his whole career ; but his schemes, 
instead of being mapped out beforehand, were 
dictated by the requirements and suggestions of 
the moment. In spite of his faults, we cannot 
deny the deep sincerity of conviction that 
lasted till the end of his life. Mohammed has 
been reproached with excessive sensuality. 
Like most Arabs he was certainly fond of 
women and perfumes; but that is no reason 
for regarding him as generally corrupt. He 
always lived in the plainest and most frugal 
style ; his food and clothing were very simple ; 
sometimes he might be scen milking his ewes and 
sweeping out his room. God gave him the keys 
of the world’s treasures ; but he preferred poverty 
to wealth. We have no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of his declaration that only in prayer 
did he find unmixed happiness. His conduct 
in relation to women is certainly open to excep- 
tion. He far exceeded the number of four 
wives, although that limit had been fixed by 
himself. We must not indeed ascribe this 
entirely to sensuality. Several of his wives 
were the widows of disciples for whom he 
provided in this manner; and others were the 
daughters of familics with whom he considered 
it important to contract an alliance; and the 
hope of that male offspring which was denied 
him may have counted for something in many 
of his marriages. But such a marriage as that 
with Zainal, the divorced wife of his own 
adopted son Zaid, was even according to the 
ideas of his own time extremely objectionable. 


| Neither can we approve of the use to which 


Mohammed often turned his revelations in 
Medina. Then we cannot always draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between inspiration, dee 
religious conviction and _ worldly - mind 

perspicacity. But that the prophet should 





mix up God in his affairs with women, or 
represent the measures which he took against 
his enemies as dictates of the Almighty, looks to 
us like a want of truthfulness and moral 
delicacy, which, however, in the case of 
Mohammed detracts nothing from the honest 
consciousness that he was an inspired prophet ” 
(pp. 370-1). 

In his list of authorities on Arabian 
history, Prof. de la Saussaye has omitted to 
mention Sir W. Muir’s Karly Annals of the 
Caliphate ; nor does he include so important 
a work as Merivale’s Romans under the 
Empire among books to be consulted for 
that period of history. But such trifling 
oversights, if oversights they are, only bring 
into fuller relief the extraordinary compre- 
hensiveness of scholarship exhibited through- 
out his review. At a time when the market 
is flooded with unreadable versions of 
obsolete German theology, it is perhaps too 
much to hope that this invaluable repertory 
of authentic information will soon be made 
more available for the use of English 
students, 


Atrrep W. Beny. 








Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and To- 

day. By John Pendleton. (Elliot Stock.) 
Tue “olden time” is a phrase sufficiently 
vague, and yet most persons will be tempted 
to think that newspaper reporting is entirely 
a product of the modern spirit and a growth 
of modern days. 

Mr. Pendleton opens with the Acta Diurna 
of Rome; but for his account of these 
documents he depends upon an article in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1740, attributed to 
Dr. Johnson, but not included in his works, 
which gives what professes to be trans- 
lations from these newspapers of the clas- 
sical period. But while the general character 
of the Acta Diurna is well known, the 
fragments published are, to say the least, of 
doubtful authenticity. There was very little 
‘newspaper reporting”’ in ancient Rome, 
though the Romans, like the Chinese, had 
an official gazette, by means of which the 
authorities made known to the people such 
information as was considered to be for the 
public benefit. It is obvious that in every 
organised community there must have been 
some method by which the laws of the state 
and important political decisions eculd be 
communicated to the mass of the people. 
A really careful and thorough study of the 
“siya of the modern newspaper would 

e a valuable addition to historical litera- 
ture ; but it is no reproach to Mr. Pendleton 
to say that he has not attempted to perform 
a task which would require not only very 
uncommon erudition, but very uncommon 
patience and an amount of research and 
expenditure of time that few in this busy 
age will have the courage to undertake. 

The earliest English example of reporting 
here quoted is a description of the Great Fire 
of London, which is vigorous as well as 
concise, and leaves an impression —— 
as vivid as the fuller accounts that would 
now be given of such a catastrophe. Mr, 
Pendleton is on safer ground when he 
comes to the more modern part of his 
volume, where he sketches briefly but suffi- 
ciently the struggle between the reporters 
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and the Houses of Parliament—a fight in | 


which the ‘ Fourth Estate” was victorious. 
The most illustrious of the band of parlia- 
mentary reporters was Dr. Johnson—who 
was never in the gallery but once in his life! 
From the scanty notes supplied to him, 
Johnson, then only a bookseller’s hack and 
not yet the ‘Colossus of Literature,” con- 
structed debates which made the world 
wonder at the eloquence of the British 
Senate. Mr. Pendleton gossips pleasantly 
about ‘‘ Memory” Woodfall, James Perry, 
and others by whom the modern art of 
yarliamentary reporting has heen created. 
Nor does he forget the story of the eulogium 
of the Irish potato attributed to Wilberforce. 
The gallery men are still regarded as having 
a keen enjoyment of a joke, but such a trick 
as this would be impossible now. The 
details which Mr. Pendleton gives as to the 
methods of parliamentary reporting at the 
present time are interesting, and will show 
the reader unfamiliar with the subject how 
elaborate and complicated are the arrange- 
ments necessary to enable him to enjoy at 
breakfast time the cloquent or learned or 
foolish remarks made by his representative 
in the House of Commons whilst he himself 
was in slumberland. In a gossip about 
shorthand Mr. Pendleton, while not regard- 
ing it as perfect, awards the palm of 
superiority to phonography, which at the 
time is undoubtedly the most popular steno- 
graphy in the world. 

Mr. Pendleton does not exhaust his sub- 
ject, but he gives a fair sketch of it. He 
on the advantage of personal acquaintance 
with the ins and outs of the reporter’s life ; 
and of this exacting, fatiguing, and yet 
fascinating vocation he has much to say 
that is interesting and amusing. 

Wituam E. A, Axon. 








NEW NOVELS. 

By Jessie EK. Greenwood. 
(Ward & Downey.) 
Audrey. By Margaret Mollis. 

(Bentley.) 

John Bolt. By R. W. Lodwick. 
(Dighy & Long.) ‘ 
Nemesis, sy = Seyton 
Remington & Co.) 
Stephanie. By Tom Lee. (Ward & Downey.) 
by G. R. 


Nelly Blythe. 


In 2 vols. 
In 3 vols. 


In 2 vols. 


Crewe. (Eden, 


The Case of George Candlemas, 
Sims. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The Havoe of a Smile. By 1. B. Walford. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 
The Doctor's Secret. Boy Rita. (White.) 
Quae quibus anteferam ? is a quotation which 
irresistibly suggests itself when one attempts 
the task of giving an order of precedence to 
a batch of novels which as a whole are 
distinguished by nothing but mediocrity. 
If Nelly Blythe is placed tirst on the list, it 
is more on account of the quantity of its 
matter than in deference to any principle of 
detur digniort, though in some respects the 
book is more readable than most of its 
fellows. The plot is painfully commonplace. 
Eleanore Capel-Blythe, whom one seems to 
have read of so often in tales of this sort, 
the belle of a London season, but a damsel 
of soul and yearnings and contempt for 





society shams and so forth, has no sooner 
been worried by her family into accepting 
the suit of the Marquis of Rossdale, than 


the inevitable artist-lover appears on the | tainly not yet made himself master of the 





member of the Bombay Civil Service, and 
to all appearance is the work of some genial, 
simple-minded old racontews who has cer- 


scene and secures her heart in a fort- | constitutive excellencies of modern literary 


night. 
out with considerable skill, and there is 
only one small particular in which the por- 
traiture of individuals can be considered 
otherwise than true to nature. The excep- 
tion is in the case of the heroine herself, 
who, in addition to many amiable traits 
and many superior instincts, is credited with 
the possession of a rare talent for mimicry 
and caricature, which she exhibits on occa- 
sion to crowded drawing-rooms. The author 
should remember that there is no gift under 
heaven more subversive of friendship, more 
prolific of bitter hatreds, and more entirely 
dissociated from the sweet and gentle type 
of womanhood we are accustomed to view 
as the ideal heroine. A good deal of con- 
structive ability is displayed in the general 
treatment; and by adopting the sensible 
plan of dealing with the story only, and 
avoiding all attempts at moralising, or 
analysis, or fine writing, the author has 
succeeded in producing a very fair specimen 
of the ordinary circulating library novel, 
such as readers who do not wish to be bored 
by much extraneous thought will peruse 
with pleasure. 


Audrey, again, is a work which satis- 
factorily fulfils its ra/son @étre of furnishing 
an ephemeral dish of easily-digested light 
literature. It is a rather more ambitious 
work than Nelly Blythe; the plot is less 
hackneyed, and there is more attempt at 
mystery, which, indeed, is fairly well kept 
up till quite the third volume. Mr. Bevan, 
a self-indulgent malade imaginaire completely 
absorbed in the task of attending to his own 
ailments, is a remarkably well-conceived 
character; and it is a pity that he almost 
disappears from view towards the end of the 
book. Audrey Moore, whose guardian he 
is, has been brought up from a child in his 
house in a remote part of the country, with 
scarcely any education and no society what- 
ever; so that it is hardly to be wondered at 
if she falls in love with her other guardian, 
named Lawrence, a man nearly twice her 
age, who sends her books, escorts her about 
London, and introduces her to a knowledge 
of the: world. But the circumstances con- 
nected with her birth, which are carefully 
kept secret from her, and the private know- 
ledge possessed by Lawrence, which prevents 
his coming forward to declare himself, are 
adroitly managed details which conduce to 
a highly respectable dénouement. Side by 
side with the main narrative are traced the 
fortunes of Valentine Eyre, a strong-minded 
young woman, reading for her medical 
degree, who unhesitatingly declines the 
proposals of a youthful country squire, but 
is afterwards induced to accept him under 
circumstances which are described with 
much genuine pathos and power. 


To catalogue at length the shortcomings 
of John Bolt would be about as ungracious 
a task as to question to his face the credi- 
bility or the humour of an elderly gentle- 
man’s best after-dinner story. If is a tale 


}of Old Haileybury and India, by a late 


However, the details are worked | 





style. In fact the book continually recalls 
the quaint simplicity of seventeenth century 
narrative; and this effect is not lessened by 
the circumstance that it is printed in 
thoroughly old-fashioned mithol, a single 
paragraph often extending over ten or a 
dozen pages, and containing within it as 
many separate dialogues, much as Zhe Vicar 
of Wakefield used to be printed, and possibly 
is so printed still. There is something to 
be said for this method on the ground of 
economising space ; but it certainly presents 
a heavy appearance to the eye, which is apt 
to suggest heaviness in the subject matter. 
The tale has the merit of being plain and 
unvarnished. John Bolt, a young Bombay 
Civil servant, is betrayed by his fiancée, 
Gertrude Clavering, who on the voyage out 
to join him elopes with Captain Douglas to 
Bengal. Twenty years after he falls in 
love with the faithless one’s daughter, who 
—‘‘ matre pulchra filia pulchrior ”—becomes 
an old man’s darling, and nearly drives her 
husband wild with groundless jealousy. 
There are good descriptions of Indian 
life, and to some readers the naiveté of the 
book may appear delightful; but nothing 
can excuse the careless way in which the 
proof sheets have been examined. The 
errata slip prefixed to each volume does not 
nearly exhaust the orthographical errors 
that might be quoted, such as ‘ beleive,” 
“‘assauge,” ‘‘ effiminate,” and (oh, horror !) 
‘‘ mischevious ” (vol. i., p. 262). 


Let not the fact that Memesis is explained 
as being ‘“‘A Moral Story” lead readers of 
a serious and devout turn to suppose that 
Mr. Seaton Crewe has produced anything in 
the style of Mrs. Barbauld or Miss Edge- 
worth, or has attempted to demonstrate the 
connexion of early piety with a happy but 
premature death. That there is a moral, and 
an unexceptionable one, may be admitted, 
but this is not made clear until the penulti- 
mate chapter; and, in the meantime, the 
manner in which the story is told may 
appear a little shocking to people who do 
not understand or appreciate unrestrained 
freedom in the handling—whether as illus- 
tration, or as metaphor, or as theme for dis- 
cussion—of all and every subject, sacred or 
profane, that may come to hand, from the 
Almighty down to fleabites. As indicated 
by its title, it is a tale of terrible retribution 
overtaking a man in middle life for a sin 
committed in early youth. Mr. Crewe is 
overflowing with irony, humour, and satire ; 
and if his vein sometimes approaches last 
century coarseness, and sometimes finds vent 
in a flippancy with regard to sacred subjects 
more transatlantic than English, it cannot 
be denied that his book has a telling style 
and considerable literary merit. 


Stephanie is an American novel, though 
by no means distinctively American in type. 
It is, indeed, nothing more than an agree- 
ably written every-day story, not constructed 
with very strict attention to probabilities, 
but containing some well-executed characters. 
Stephanie’s mother, the Princess de Kropo- 
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toff, marries as her second husband an 
American gentleman named Moore, who 
already has a grown-up daughter, Violet. 
Bertram Montgomery, upon whom Stephanie 
has bestowed her affection, unfortunately | 


ghost story and the fairy tale. It is to be 
regretted that a powerful and clever writer 
like Rita should allow her passion for 
the weird and impressive to run away with 








her, and should waste her vigorous descrip- 


falls in love with Violet; and the step- | tive talents upon a tissue of wild impro- 


mother’s scheme for defeating the match, 
and securing Stephanie’s happiness by a 
union with Bertram, forms the ground- 
work of the tale, but is not very ingeniously 
conceived. The chief personages of the 
story, together with Mr. Klein, a little 
idiotic ladies’ man, are all fairly interesting. 


In The Case of George Candlemas a praise- 
worthy attempt is made by Mr. George R. 
Sims to electrify his readers with a spectacle 
of farce, burlesque, and melodrama, all 
rolled into one. Probably no one but such 
an experienced master in the art of piling 
up stage effects by means of perplexing 
situations and accumulated mystery could 
have imagined such a mass of grotesque 
complications as are contained in the novel- 
ette under notice. Sir Arthur Strangeways 
appears first on the scene, burning with a 
desire to distinguish himself as an amateur 
detective, and put Scotland Yard to shame. 
Unluckily, the case upon which he first 
tries his hand is one in which, unknown to 
himself, he is personally implicated ; and as 
the man he is tracking, and who has 
mysteriously disappeared, exactly resembles 
him in appearance, he falls into the hands 
of a professional detective, and is arrested 
as being his own murderer. The clearing 
up of the mystery by help of a balloon, a 
sporting ‘‘ welsher,” and a hollow oak tree, 
which conveniently holds the missing man 
prisoner for a week or 80, is a fitting sequel 
to the extravagances that have preceded. 


It would have been more gratifiying both 
to her readers and her reviewers if Mrs. 
Walford had on this occasion given us one 
of those longer works, of the kind which 
have won for her her reputation. A paper- 
covered booklet seldom contains much matter 
worthy of either remembrance or comment. 
In Zhe HHavoe of a Smile Gregory Pomfret, 
the ugly duckling of the Pomfret family, 
despised by his mother and sisters, and 
altogether neglected and uncared-for, is 
taken up, out of mere kind-heartedness and 
pity, by Beatrice Andover, a handsome 
young heiress who has come to stay in the 
house, and proceeds to lose his heart to her, 
until rudely awakened from his dream. All 
that can be said of this short and slight tale 
is that it is worthy of the author, so far as 
it goes: the characters are skilfully drawn 
and the action is easy and natural. 


‘‘ Every truth is born into the world amid 
yells of hatred,” as the author of Zhe Doctor’s 
Secret somewhere remarks; and it is indis- 
putable that the phenomena of mesmerism, 
after a century of contempt, have been 
acknowledged to admit of some sort of 
scientific generalisation, a circumstance of 
which novel-writers have not been slow 
to make use. But the latter would do 
well to confine themselves to the region of 
ascertained fact, and to recollect that when 
they get to dual existences, astral bodies, 
occult mesmeric influences, and the like, 
the legitimate border-line is passed, and 
fiction becomes lowered to the level of the 

















babilities. In Zhe Doctor’s Secret we follow 
with wonderment the mysterious career and 
fate of Madame Damaris Weimar, as related 
by John Marchmont, her medical man, but 
without a spark of the interest that is 
kindled by belief and appreciative sym- 
pathy. 
J. Barrow Aten. 








TWO BOOKS ON EDUCATION, 


Lectures on Linguistic Method. By §8. §8. 
Laurie. (Cambridge: University Press.) Such a 
clatter has been raised of late yearsin the interests 
of the teaching of what is misnamed science, and 
blundering English opinion has been so un- 
fairly prejudiced against the teaching of letters 
—except in the sense of commercial correspon- 
dence—that any authoritative expression of 
opinion on the other side is worth noting. Not 
but what any real teacher in the Kingdom and 
any real ‘‘educationist” would undoubtedly 
pronounce against the ridiculous pretence of 
filling young heads with disconnected ‘‘ facts” 
which goes by the name of science-teaching 
in this country. But it still remains true that 
there is a gencral tendency to discourage 
serious linguistic study—a tendency easy to 
understand, but not the less deplorable because 
the direction of educational matters among us 
falls more and more into the hands of people 
whose interest in education is quite secondary 
to some other purpose, political, social, or com- 
mercial; to whom cultivation, conduct, ability, 
and the like are of far less importance than a 
general smattering of a great number of 
sciences, which seem more in the line of 
** practice.” Fora thorough statement of the 
genuine humanistic case no book known to us isso 
satisfactory as this of Prof. Laurie's. Making 
allowances for the superficial differences of the 
practical problem, these lectures should stand 
in the same relation to the current question of 
the relative merits as instruments of education 
of science and language as Mark Pattison’s 
contribution to Mssays and Reviews stood to the 

roper ordering ofthe chief university studies of 
fis day. We may freely confess a prejudice in 
favour of anything that Prof. Lauric writes. 
We come to it expecting the results of a 
peculiarly ripe experience in pedagogic matters, 
set forth with the precision that marks the true 
man of science, and in the style of the practised 
man of letters. In this little book we get all 
that we expect; and to those who know anything 
of the author’s previous works, this will be 
enough. It is pleasure and profit all through, 
and concerns not merely the teacher, but every- 
one, truly, who likes a charming book on a 
subject of general interest. For the book it- 
self—it is a series of eight lectures delivered 
first at Cambridge in 1889, and is a very 
thorough and plain discussion of the uses of 
language as an instrument in education, its 
disciplinary and training power, right methods, 
its use in teaching as literature, the method of 
teaching foreign tongues, and the like, in strict 
sequence. To summarise the subject matter 
would be impossible, except by transferring 
the author’s own lucid abstract ; but the point 
in which the book is especially strong is just 
that which in a plea for the humanities is 
articularly necessary. Prof. Laurie settles 
Segond all doubt, as it seems to us, the relative 
and supreme importance of language study as 
real, as strictly in contact with and strictly 
limited by things, and as being the best conceiv- 








able instrument, if properly used, for setting 
minds in right relation to the facts that are 
most vital. In details, most striking and con- 
vincing are his reasons for deferring the study 
of grammar till the pupil has reached his 
twelfth year, and his protest against the prema- 
ture employment of comparative hiidlegy in 
teaching language. And not the least useful 
part of the book is the short appendix of two 
pages on Method, or the rules of the art of in- 
struction. We differ from Prof. Laurie on two 
points only. We cannot make out why he 
prefers ‘‘vocable” to “word,” nor why he 
thinks Tennyson’s flabby ‘‘ May Queen” useful 
in any educational sense at all. So few of the 
many books on teaching are written by real 
teachers, so much of the educational work of 
the country is done by amateurs, that it is well 
to call attention to this masterly little series of 
essays. Our elementary schools and the teach- 
ing done in them are often left to be weighed 
and estimated by otherwise harmless men who 
have never taught a class in their lives. And 
when the best of our elementary teachers go up 
for a month to Oxford, they are lectured by 
some aspiring lecturer on right method in 
teaching who never taught in his life! From an 
atmosphere which tolerates imposture of this 
kind, it is entirely bracing to be invited in 
Prof. Laurie’s company to see things as they 
are and as they should be. 


Notes on American Schools and Colleges. By 
J. G. Fitch. (Macmillan.) Dr. Fitch, like 
Prof. Laurie, is—to use a phrase quoted by 
himself—a ‘perpetual inspiration.” This 
holiday book of his is a most valuable addition 
to the list of his contributions to the history of 
modern education; and it will certainly be re- 
cognised as an authoritative record of an in- 
teresting, if chaotic, state of things in countries 
working out for themselves the right method 
of teaching and training. The author’s serene 
superiority to prejudice leaves him free to 
judge fairly between ourselves and our cousins; 
and even the fect that Dr. Fitch himself has 
had so much to do with creating educational 
tradition—in elementary schools at least—in 
England does not prevent him from frankly 
pointing out where our relatives have surpassed 
the record made by ourselves. We rise from 
the reading of his book with the conviction that 
we are, after all, a good deal better than we 
thought. Taking the whole subject of educa- 
tion—lower, middie, and higher—as a system, 
we still have the better of it, though how long 
that may be it would be rash to prophecy. 
State initiative and variety in America, coupled 
with the almost universal uniformity which 
each State imposes within its own borders, 
leads on the one hand to a very confusing 
general system, and on the other to many iron- 
bound and cemented conditions which English 
teachers would never tolerate for a single year. 
We are often told how little we ourselves, and 
how much other people, spend on education. 
Some astounding misstatements and miscalcu- 
lations to this effect from the pen of Dr. Hale 
in the urum Dr. Fitch disposes of with all 
completeness. The American writer had set 
against the amount contributed by the imperial 
exchequer of England to assist public elemen- 
tary education the whole sum spent by one 
American State on all its educational institu- 
tions of all kinds and grades. Dr. Fitch 
repeats and enforces his contention that 
classification is freer in England than in 
America. He points out how the rigid pre- 
scription of subjects to be taught, and even of 
books to be used, is the rule in the latter 
country; and how other conditions—for in- 
stance, the elective character of the school 
superintendent and the prescription of books— 
lead, like most other things in America, to the 
most shameful jobbery and tyranny. So 
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much unfair and ungrateful criticism has 
been passed on Dr. Fitch’s view of these 
matters, by some of his own countrymen who 
have been most deeply indebted to him, that it 
is satisfactory to feel that all impartial public 
opinion sides with him. It may not be possible 
to agree with Dr. Fitch in admiring the peculiar 
though superficially attractive system which 
makes the high school a continuation school 
from the elementary school; and we think that 
Prof. Laurie agrees with us in being inclined 
to prefer graded schools, in which there is a 
different plan and curriculum from _ the 
beginning, but cach complete in itself. The 
State law of Massachusetts, we are told, 
requires a “‘ high ” (we should say an ‘ clemen- 
tary higher”) school wherever there are five 
hundred inhabitants. This must be a counsel 
of perfection, but it would be well for us if we 
were bold enough in England to affirm even 
the desirability of such a scheme. Alas, we 
are too much afraid that there would be no 
one to black our boots a month after its initia- 
tion. How little our reformers care for peda- 
gogic warning may be gathered from the 
reflection that both of the great English 
political parties profess themselves in favour 
of ‘free’? elementary education, while the 
highest pedagogic authorities have pronounced 
against it. Dr. Fitch draws from certain 
figures he presents the probably just inference 
that the adoption of such a scheme does not 
favourably influence attendance. Every School 
Board in England that remits fees knows it, 
America knows it, Scotland knows; it and 
yet we shall probably be embarked on 
‘free’? elementary schools as soon as one party 
will allow the other to confer on the country 
this gift of the Grecks. A word may be added 
about the wisdom of the American rule which 
requires that a school ‘‘ superintendent ’’ (who 
corresponds generally to our ‘‘ Inspector,” but 
is more human) should be a teacher emeritus, or at 
least of some experience. It is monstrous that 
in England men should be made Inspectors 
who have never taught aclass for half an hour. 
This is the real grievance that English cle- 
mentary teachers have, and we hope to hear 
soon that some courageous Vice-President has 
enacted that before appointment to the 
inspectorate a man shall produce evidence of 
having taught efficiently somewhere, no matter 
where. We have only one fault to find with 
Dr. Fitch. Who would have thought that his 
American visit would have so corrupted his 
English that he should write “ favor,” ‘ honor,”’ 
** endeavor ” ? 








SOME CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Cicero pro LRoscio: with Introduction and 
Notes. By St. George Stock. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) We cannot discover whether 
Mr. Stock is aware that Cicero wrote another 
speech in behalf of another Roscius; but the 
pro Roscio which he has chosen for his labours 
he has certainly adorned with a very useful 
commentary. The speech pro Roseio Amerino 
is offered by Oxford passmen for Moderations, 
and Mr. Stock brings to bear upon its elucida- 
tion the cunning of a practised teacher. He 
clears up the known difficulties ; he warns the 
passmen of unsuspected pitfalls; he supplies 
many neat translations; and what more can 
be expected of an edition of this size’ Many 
of the notes are models of well-digested in- 
formation (as, for instance, on § 24, or on the 
mos majorum in § 100). It is very true also 
that ‘it imparts a new interest to Cicero’s 
speeches” to compare his practice with what 
he had been taught to regard as the theory of 
rhetoric; and Mr. Stock has done well in 
prefixing to his commentary some account of 
the de Inuentione. A careful consideration of 
the rules it gives, and the extent of Cicero’s 





conformity to them, should alone suffice to 
lift the student’s work up to a higher level of 
intelligente. Mr. Stock’s own style is some- 
times rather florid; but with his help “the 
small but well-armed tribe of examiners”? may 
be met and defeated on its own ground. 


The Annals of Tacitus, I-VI. Edited by 
W. F. Allen. (Gicn.) Prof. Allen, as the 
preface tells us, died very suddenly at the end 
of 1889, and his book, therefore, appears with- 
out the author’s final touches. It is, however, 
as it stands, a very creditable piece of work. 
We should judge that Prof. Allen had paid less 
attention to the minute study of Tacitean Latin 
than to the history and usages of the reign of 
Tiberius ; but in dealing with the latter class 
of subjects, his commentary leaves little to be 
desired for a ‘college series.” The work is 
compact, and very full for its size; and the 
introductory matter puts students in quite the 
right position for understanding and enjoying 
what they are about to read. It was a happy 
thought, too, to supply the place of the missing 
parts of Bks. V.-VI. by extracts from Dion 
Cassius, Suetonius, and Juvenal. Not only is the 
gap thus to some extent filled; but the reader is 
made, on the one hand, to realise that Tacitus 
is a very different historian from Dion or 
Suetonius, and, on the other hand, to feel that 
there is a good deal in common between his 
style and the manner of the satirist. Juvenal 
and Tacitus alike are nothing if not graphic, 
biting, incisive. Where strict truthfulness ends 
and decorative treatment begins is a problem for 
the readers of either. It is curious that Prof. 
Allen did not point out the confusion which 
underlies the name Epidaphne in IT, 83. 


Platows Gorgias. Fir den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben von A. Th. Christ. (London: 
Williams and Norgate; Wien und Prag : Temp- 
sky.) Thisis in some ways avery good school- 
book. It is smalland cheap ; it is well printed, 
with a large and handsome type. But it gives 
far less help to readers than we are accustomed 
to expect from either German or English school- 
texts. It contains an analysis of the dialogue, 
similar to that of Bonitz, and a descriptive 
index of proper names; but there are no notes 
whatever. The text is in the main that of 
Schanz. The introduction is a well-written 
account of the position of the art, or rather the 
knack, of rhetoric in the time of Gorgias. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs, LONGMANS announce for publication 
in the spring Persia and the Persian Question, in 
two volumes, by the Hon. George Curzon, author 
of ‘‘ Russia in Central Asia and the Anglo- 
Russian Question.” This book will be both a de- 
scription of the travels of the author in all parts 
of Persia in 1889-90, and also an attempt to 
supply the want of an authoritative work upon 
Persia as anation, and as a factor in the politics 
of the East. In the former aspect, it will con- 
tain an account of the principal provinces, 
cities, ancient ruins, and post or caravan routes 
in the country. In the latter, it will contain 
chapters upon Persian government, adminis- 
tration, resources, revenue, trade, the Persian 
army, British relations with Persia in the past 
and present, British and Russian policy in 
Persia as affecting the Central Asian problem, 
the future development of Persia, &c. Tables 
of distance and dates will be added, as well as 
a bibliography of all the principal works upon 
Persia in the chief European languages. The 
volumes will contain aiarge number of illustra- 
tions, chiefly from photographs and sketches 
made by the author. 

Tue Rev. T, A. Eaglesim, of the Birmingham 
Oratory, has undertaken the preparation of a 
shilling life of Cardinal Newman for the 
Catholic Truth Society—a body in which the 





late Cardinal took much interest. It was toa 
deputation from the Conference of this society, 
held in Birmingham at the beginning of July, 
that the Cardinal’s last address was given. 


Mr. T. FIisHER UNWIN is about to publish a 
new theological work by the Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Bradby. As indicated by its title, 7'he Books 
of the Bible Dated, it attempts to explain, by 
the light of Biblical criticism, the real chrono- 
logical order of the various Scriptural writings. 
Where required, brief notices are given of the 
authorship and character of each book. 


The Dawn of the English Reformation, by Mr. 
Henry Worsley, is announced for early 
publication, by Mr. Elliot Stock. This work, 
which is founded on fresh research among 
important documents, will deal fully with the 
causes which led to the Reformation, and give 
the history of its development. 


A VOLUME by the Rev. Dr. Maclaren will be 
issued by Messrs. Alexander & Shepheard in a 
few days. Under the title The Holy of Holies 
it will contain a series of discourses on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th chapters of John’s Gospel. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
issue shortly a selection of some of the popular 
sermons of the late Bishop Lightfoot. The 
volume will form one of the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Pulpit Library.” 

Messrs. WILLIAM PaTERSON & Co. are 
about to issue a new series entitled ‘‘The 
Treasure-House of Tales by Great Authors.” 
The first four volumes will contain tales by 
Leigh Hunt, Lord Beaconsfield, Douglas 
Jerrold, and Mrs. Shelley. These tales, for the 
most part, have hitherto been uncollected, and 
will be quite new to the present generation of 
readers. Each volume will be prefaced by a 
memoir or critical notice—that of Mary Shelley 
written by Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British 
Museum ; Leigh Hunt by Prof. W. Knight, of 
St. Andrews; Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. J. 
Logie Robertson (‘‘ Hugh Haliburton”), There 
will also be portraits of the several authors, 
which have been specially etched for the 
purpose by M. Ad. Lalauze. 


Messrs. Dicpy & Lone will publish imme- 
diately The <Author’s Manual, os Mr. Percy 
Russell, author of a volume of Australian tales 
and sketches entitled ‘‘A Journey to Lake 
Taupo,” which was noticed in the ACADEMY of 
May 24. The object of his present book is to 

rovide a practical guide to all departments of 
Sieseny work, with special reference to poetry, 
fiction, and the drama. It is divided into two 
parts, dealing separately with journalism and 
book-producing. 


In the forthcoming number of the Universal 
Review there will be an article by Archdeacon 
Farrar entitled ‘‘About the Abbey.” The 
paper will ‘contain illustrations of various 
interesting portions of Westminster Abbey ; 
among others, one of a secret staircase built in 
the thickness of the cloister wall, which has 
been but very recently discovered and opened. 
Dr. Richard Garnett will contribute to the same 
number a paper on Beckford’s ‘‘ Dreams.” 


Messrs. A. Brown & Sons, of Hull, will 
issue in a few days a work on Holy Trinity 
Church in that town, by the Rev. J. R. 
Boyle. 


Messrs. F. V. WuitE & Co. will publish 
this month two novels: B. M. Croker’s Two 
Masters, in three volumes; and Margaret Byng, 
by F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall, in two 
volumes. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. announce 
a new novel by Mrs. J. Kent Spender, entitled 
Lady Hazleton’s Confession, for publication in 
the early autumn. 
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Mr. C. W. OttEy, of Belfast, will shortly 
publish a new novel by Mr. John Shaw entitled 
An Actor’s Daughter. 


Dr. LEoN KELLNER, of Vienna, has just 
finished his ‘‘ History of English Syntax,” the 
first ever written, for his revised edition of the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Morris’s Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence. 


Pror. CARL HorsTMANN has completed the 
text of his first volume of the Minor Poems of 
the Vernon MS. in the Bodleian. He has the 
second volume at press; and when that is 
finished he will edit a third volume of prose, 
containing only those treatises of which the 
Vernon has the best text, englishings of 
Bonaventure’s Stimulus Conscientiae, Edmund’s 
Speculum, De Spiritu Guidonis, the complete 
‘** Abbey of the Holy Ghost,” with its charter, 
and two Homilies on the Psalms Qui habitat 
and Bonum est confiteri. 


Dr. R. VON FLEISCHHACKER’S edition of the 
late fourteenth-century englishing of Lan- 
frane’s ‘‘ Cyrurgie”’ is being read carefully for 
the Philological Society’s New English Dic- 
tionary as the sheets appear. It takes back 
the whole set of surgical words from the Tudor 
pericd of the first printed medical books to 
about 1400 A.D., a date at which we are 
— to find ‘‘julep” in existence, and 
_ armacy’’ too; though the latter—as 
‘‘farmacie”? and ‘ Farmasye”—then meant 
‘laxatives purgynge the colere and brent 
humouris.” The Dictionary much needs the 
publication of the earliest English MSS. of 
treatises on all our arts, trades, &e. 


THE success of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s 
proposal to purchase Dove Cottage as a national 
memorial to Wordsworth may now be regarded 
as certain. About £660 has already been paid 
or promised towards the total sum of £1000 
which is required to purchase the cottage and 
garden, and to put the place in good repair. 
The hon. treasurer is Mr. George 8. Craik, 
29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE cighth meeting of the International 
Congress of Americanists will be held in Paris 
from October 14 to 18. Questions relating to 
history and geography, archaeology, anthropo- 
logy and ethnography, linguistics and palaeo- 
graphy, have been drawn up by the organising 
committee for the consideration of the congress. 
Communications regarding the forthcoming 
meeting should be addressed to M. Désiré 
Pector, 184, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 


THE season for Norway being over, the enter- 
prising Orient Company has arranged a pleasure 
cruise in the Chimborazo through the Mediter- 
ranean, as far as the Crimea, lasting about one 
month and a half. On the homeward voyage, 
a visit will be paid to the volcanic island of 
Santorin, in the Levant. As before, the guide- 
book for the cruise has been compiled by Lieut. 
G. Temple, who has given special attention to 
describing the battles of the Crimean War, and 
has illustrated their scenes from his own 
—* At the end, there is an excellent 
chart. 


_ THE Lancashire folk-speech possesses a larger 
literature than most of the English dialects, and 
some of high quality; but the taste for it 
locally is much smaller than when Edwin 
Waugh, Ben. Brierley, and Sam. Laycock—to 
name only the chiefs of a band of writers— 
cultivated the folk-speech with great success, 
and made really artistic use of the peculiarities 
and characteristics of the people who had not 
then come under the levelling influences of the 
elementary schools as we now have them. 
What will be the ultimate effect of the School 
Board on the provincial dialects of England is 
not yet clear; but in the first instance it has 
apparentiy loosened their hold—at least in 
Lancashire—on the affections of the masses as a 








means of literary expression. Mr. J. T. Clegg, 
of Rochdale, who writes under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Th’ Owd Weighver,” thus comes at the 
end rather than at the beginning of a renascence 
which for more than thirty years has given dialect 
songs and sketches to the public of Lancashire. 
His Reaund bi th’ Derby (Rochdale: Wrigley) 
contains some genuine humour and some 
genuine poetry; but it suffers from prolixity, and 
as under the circumstances was almost inevit- 
able, is to some extent an echo of the singers 
in the dialect of a past generation. In ‘‘ Th’ 
Owd Gam’” we have, however, an original 
note, which the author would do well to 
cultivate. 


PRECENTOR VENABLES writes that the work 
he has undertaken with reference to the Lincoln 
documents was not accurately described in the 
AcapDEmMY of last week. The simple fact is that 
** T am editing the ‘ Louth Park Abbey Chronicle,’ 
recently discovered—or, rather, I may say, re- 
discovered—for the Lincolnshire Record Society, 
with an appendix of documents relating to that 
foundation, gathered from the stores of the Record 
Office, rendered into English. But for these last I 
am indebted to the careful research and accurate 
knowledge of Mr. R. E. G. Kirk.”’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. METHUEN will publish next spring 
an important work entitled The Colleges of 
Oxford: theiy History and their Traditions. 
The Rev. Andrew Clark, Fellow of Lincoln, is 
the editor, and the chapters are contributed by 
various well-known members of the university. 
The editor’s aim is to make the stgry of each 
college descriptive of some characteristic phase 
of academical history. 


Pror. WILLIAM WALLACE, Whyte’s professor 
of moral philosophy at Oxford, has written a 
Life of Schopenhauer, which will be published 
- the October volume in the ‘‘ Great Writers 
Series.” 


As the council of King’s College, London, 
has decided not to fill up the chair of public 
reading and elocution, vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. A. D’Orsey, the duties will be under- 
taken by the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, Dr. 
Swete’s successor in the professorship of pas- 
toral theology. 


THE history of the Oxford University Ex- 
tension movement has been chronicled in a 
pamphlet, written by Mr. M. E. Sadler, secre- 
tary to the delegates, and Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
reader in geography. Their appeal for pecuniary 
support from the State was endorsed at the recent 
conference by a majority of 107 votes to 12. 


THE fourth annual series of vacation science 
courses at Edinburgh, organised by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes, was concluded last week. The 
characteristic of this scheme is that there were 
only four courses of twenty lectures each, 
arranged so that a student might easily attend 
two parallel courses. Prof. Geddes himself 
lectured on sociology, the principles of biology, 
and botany. ‘The lectures were delivered, as in 
former years, at the marine laboratory at 
Granton ; but the majority of the students, 
who numbered more than forty, resided at the 
University Hall, in Edinburgh, the new portion 
being reserved for women. 


THE following is the list of provincial and 
colonial universities and colleges to which the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 propose 
to award scholarships in science of £150 per 
annum, tenable for two years, as mentioned in 
the ACADEMY of August 23:—Scotch Univer- 
sities—to Edinburgh and Glasgow, one scholar- 
ship each; and one in alternate years to St. 
Andrews (including Dundee University College) 
and Aberdeen; English provincial ieee hs 
Mason College, Birmingham; Bristol Univer- 





sity College; the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle; the Yorkshire College of Science, 
Leeds; Liverpool University College; Owens 
College, Manchester; Nottingham University 
College; and Firth College, Sheffield; one 
scholarship each; Welsh University Colleges— 
one scholarship in alternate years between 
Aberystwith, Bangor, and Cardiff ; Ireland—two 
scholarships in each year between the Queen’s 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, and the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin ; Canada— 
one scholarship in alternate years to M’Gill 
College, Montreal, and Toronto University ; 
Australia — two scholarships in each year 
between the universities of Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and New Zealand. 


In view of the measure which the senate will 
shortly be called upon to discuss with regard to 
the creation of new universities in France, the 
ministry of public instruction has prepared a 
return showing the number of students who at 
present attend the different faculties. The total 
is 16,857, of whom 15,316 are Frenchmen and 
1471 foreigners, as against only 9,863 fifteen 
years ago. Out of this total, 5,843 students 
attend the faculty of medicine, 4570 law, 1834 
literature, 1590 pharmacy, 1276 science, and 
101 Protestant theology. Rather more than 
half (8653) are students of the Paris faculties, 
and of the 1271 foreign students 1078 are in 
Paris. With regard to the nationality of the 
foreign students, there are 989 Europeans (313 
Russians, 159 Roumanians, and 121 Turks), 201 
Americans (of whom 173 come from the United 
States), 68 Africans (of whom 51 are Egyptians), 
12 Asiatics, and one Australian. The great 
majority of these foreigners are studying 
medicine, as 907 belong to that faculty, while 
240 are studying law, 58 science, 39 pharmacy, 
24 literature, and 3 Protestant theology. 


THE Levue Blue for August 16 prints the 
inaugural lecture on ‘Semitic Antiquities,” 
recently delivered by M. Clermont-Ganneau at 
the Collége de France. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SUNDOWN. 

Bricut sets the sun across the slumbering sea, 
Touching with gold the ripples every one, 
Gilding the sails that flap so lazily, 

Bright sets the sun. 
And hark ! the winds and waters have begun 
To breathe their serenade, fair moon, to thee— 
To woo thy placid smile now day is done ; 
And at thy cloudy casement we can see 
Thy form appearing, like a maiden won, 
While o’er the world of waters far and free 

Bright sets the sun. 

ArtTuur L, SALMON, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

TuE Lxpositor for September contains two 
really interesting biographical sketches: one of 
the late Prof. Elmslie by his friend, Prof. 
Harper of Melbourne; and the other of 
Cardinal Newman, by Mr, A. W. Hutton. The 
other articles are by Prof. Cheyne on Ps. lxviii., 
by Prof. Bruce, on Heb. x. 25, &e., by Prof, 
Beet, on the New Testament Doctrine of the 
punishment of sin, and by Principal Dykes on 
‘*The Light of the World.” 


Mr. SyDNEY Youno’s paper on the barber 
surgeonsof London in the Antiyuary is amusing, 
though most of the facts to be found in it occur 
elsewhere. The engravings with which it is 
illustrated add to its interest, though we cannot 
say much in their favour as works of art. Mr. 
R. C. Hope continues his paper on Holy Wells. 
As he is, we believe, the first person who has 
endeavoured to compile a catalogue of the 
wells in this country to which spiritual powers 
are supposed to attach, we should be unjust 
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were we to blame him for omissions. The 
Rev. E. M. Cole contributes a good paper on 
the Intrenchments on the Yorkshire Wolds. It 
is a subject of great ethnological interest, and 
Mr. Cole treats it with becoming modesty. 
The ‘‘ Notes on the Month ”’ contains a protest 
against the scheme of restoring the interior of 
Westminster Abbey. We trust that this wild 
notion will not be any more heard of. The 
idea of removing certain monuments because 
they are ugly, or because they commemorate 
certain people who it suits some persons not to 
consider great, is too painful to contemplate. 
We should have thought it impossible that such 
an iconoclastic notion could ever get beyond 
the newspaper stage had not recent events 
shown that nearly anything is possible where 
our old architecture is concerned. The same 
spirit which has permitted ignorance to have its 
way at St. Albans will certainly hand over 
Westminster to the destroyer if it be not care- 
fully watched. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 
CLARENDON Press ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Theology, &e.—‘ Nouum  Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum 
Editionem §. Hieronymi,’ Ad Codd. MSS. 
fidem recensuit I. Wordsworth, Episcopus 
Sarisburiensis, in operis societatem adsumto 
H. I. White—Partis I., Fase. II. ‘‘ Kuangelium 
secundum Marcum’’: ‘‘ A Concordance to the 
Septuagint,” edited by the late Dr. Edwin 
Hatch, and the Rev. H. A. Redpath, Fase. I. ; 
‘“The Peshito Version of the Gospels,” edited 
by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam; ‘‘ Studia Biblica 
et Ecclesiastica,” vol. iii., edited by Prof. 
Sanday; ‘‘ Helps to the Study of the Prayer 
Book.” 


Greek and Latin.—*A Grammar of the 
Homeric Dialect,” by D. B. Monro, second 
edition ; ‘‘ Plato, Republic,” Greek text, edited 
by Profs. Jowett and Lewis Campbell; ‘‘ The 
Inscriptions of Cos,” by W. R. Paton; ‘The 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle,” critical text, 
edited by I. Bywater: ‘‘ Purves’ Selections from 
Plato,” new edition, by Evelyn Abbott; ‘“ The 
Memorabilia of Xenophon,” edited by J. 
Marshall; ‘*‘ Noctes Manilianae,” by’ Robinson 
Ellis; ‘‘ Horace, The Satires, Epistles and De 
Arte Poetica,” edited by the Rev. E. C. 
Wickham; ‘‘The Annals of Tacitus,” edited 
by the Rev. H. Furneaux, vol. ii.; ‘‘ Virgil, 
Aineid, vii-ix., and x-xii.,” edited by the Rev. 
T. L. Papillon and A. E. Haigh; ‘The 
Georgics of Virgil,” edited by C. 8. Jerram. 

Oricntal.—* Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, Fase. IX.; ‘‘ A Catalogue of the 
Turkish, Hindistini, and Pushti MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library,” by Dr. H. Ethé, Part IT. ; 
‘““A Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the 
Jodleian Library,” by Dr. 8. Baronian; ‘A 
Collotype Reproduction of the Ancient MS. of 
the Yasna, with its Pahlavi Translation, A.p. 
1323, in the possession of the Bodleian Library ” ; 
‘‘Lessons in Tamil,” by the Rev. Dr. G. U. 
Pope, second edition. 


General Literature.— The Arthurian Legend,” 
by Prof. Rhys; ‘‘ Melanesian Anthropology,” by 
the Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington; ‘‘ The Prince of 
Macchiavelli,” edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by L. A. Burd; ‘‘ Catalogue of Rawlin- 
son MSS. D. in the Bodleian Library,” by the 
Rev. W. D. Macray; ‘‘ Hymns and Chorales 
for Colleges and Schools,” selected and edited 
by John Farmer. 

Modern Languages. —‘* A Finnish Grammar,” 
by C. N. E. Eliot; ‘‘ Specimens of Mediaeval 
French,” edited by Paget Toynbee. 

Ilistory, Law, &ce.—* The Landnima-Béc,” 
edited by the late G. Vigfusson and F. York 
Powell; ‘‘The Gild Merchant: a Contribution 








to English Municipal History,” by Dr. C. 
Gross, in two vols; ‘‘ Early-English Land 
Tenure,” by Prof. P. Vinogradoff, vol. i.; ‘A 
History of England from the Accession of 
Henry IV. to the Battle of Bosworth Field,” 
by Sir James H. Ramsay, in two vols; ‘‘ A 
History of Sicily,” by Prof. Freeman, vols, i. 
and ii.; ‘‘A History of America,” by E. J. 
Payne, vol. i.; ‘‘Italy and her Invaders,” by 
Dr. T, Hodgkin, vols. i. andii., new edition; ‘‘ A 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies,” 
by C. P. Lucas, vol. ii.; ‘‘ A Geographical 
Study of the Dominion of Canada,” by the 
Rev. W. Parr Greswell; ‘‘Two of the Saxon 
Chronicles Parallel,” a revised text, edited by 
the Rev. C. Plummer, on the basis of an edition 
by Prof. J. Earle; ‘‘The Song of Lewes,” 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Transla- 
tion, by C. L. Kingsford; ‘‘ Bentham’s Frag- 
ment on Government,” edited by F. C. 
Montague; ‘‘Law and Custom of the Con- 
stitution,” part iii—The Executive, by Sir 
W. R. Anson; ‘‘The Land-Revenue Systems 
and Tenures of British India,” by B. H. Baden- 
Powell. 

The English Language and Litercture.-—“ Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” part iv., 
edited by Prof. T. N. Toller; ‘ Principles of 
English Etymology,” second series, ‘‘The 
Foreign Element,” by Prof. Skeat; ‘‘A New 
English Dictionary, founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society,” 
vol, ii., part 3 (beginning with CLO), edited by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray : and vol. iii., part 1 (begin- 
ning with the letter £), edited by Henry 
Bradley; ‘‘Stratmann’s Middle-English Dic- 
tionary,” new edition, re-arranged, revised, 
and enlarged, by Henry Bradley; ‘‘ Synopois 
of Old-English Phonology,” by the Rev. A. L. 
Mayhew; ‘‘A Translation of the Beowulf in 
English Prose,” by Prof. Earle; ‘‘ Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales,” edited by Prof. Skeat, 
2 vols.; ‘‘Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales,” edited, for beginners, by Prof. 
Skeat; ‘‘Shakspere’s Henry the Eighth,” 
edited by W. Aldis Wright; ‘‘ Bunyan’s Holy 
War,” &ec., edited by Edward Peacock; 
‘*Bacon’s Essays,” edited by the Rev. S. H. 
Reynolds; ‘‘ Selections from Swift,” edited by 
Henry Craik; ‘‘ The Worldly Wisdom of Lord 
Chesterfield,’’ edited by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill; 
**Shelley’s Adonais,” edited by W. M. Rossetti ; 
** Scott’s Lady of the Lake,” edited by Prof. 
Minto. 

Mathematics, Physical Science, &c.—‘* Mathe- 
matical Papers of the late Henry J. 8. Smith, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,” with portrait and memoir, in 
two vols.; ‘‘A Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism,” by the late J. Clerk Maxwell, new 
edition; ‘‘ An Introduction to the Mathematics 
of Electricity,’ by W. T. A. Emtage; “A 
Manual of Crystallography,” by Prof. Story- 
Maskelyne ; Translations of Foreign Biological 
Memoirs, III. : ‘‘ Contributions to the History 
of the Physiology of the Nervous System,” by 
Prof. Conrad Eckhard, translated by Miss 
Edith Prance; a translation of Prof. Van’t 
Hoff’s ‘“‘ Dix Années dans l’Histoire d’une 
Théorie,’ by J. E. Marsh; Count H. von 
Solms-Laubach’s ‘‘Introduction to Fossil 
Botany,” translated by the Rev. H. E. F. 
Garnsey, and edited by Prof. I. Bayley Balfour. 


Sacred Books of the East.—Vol. xxx., The 
Grihya-Sitras, translated by Prof. Oldenberg, 
Part ii. ; Vol. xxxii., Vedic Hymns, translated 
by Prof. Max Miiller, Part i.; Vol. xxxvii., 
The Contents of the Nasks, as stated in the 
Eighth and Ninth Books of the Dinkard, trans- 
lated by Dr. E. W. West; Vols. xxxix., xl., 
The Sacred Books of China: Tao Teh King, 
translated by Prof. James Legge. 


AAnecdota Series.—Collations and Extracts of 
the Kanva text of the Satapathabrahmana, 


* 





i-iv., by Prof. J. Eggeling; Firdausi’s ‘‘ Yisuf 
and Zalikha,” edited by Prof. H. Ethé; “A 
Collation of the Greek text of portions of 
Aristotle with Ancient Armenian Versions,” by 
F. C. Conybeare; ‘*Collations from the Har- 
leian MS. of Cicero” (2682), by A. C. Clark; 
‘The Elucidarium,” edited from a dated Welsh 
MS. of the fourteenth century, by Prof. Rhjs, 
and J. M. Jones; “A MS. Work of Bishop 
Bale”’ (Seld. supra, 64), edited by R. L. Poole, 


Rulers of India Series.—‘‘ Asoka: and the 
Political Organisation of Ancient India,” by 
Prof. Rhys-Davids; ‘‘Aurangzeb: and the 
Decay of the Mughal Empire,” by Sir W. W. 
Hunter; ‘‘ Lord Clive: and the Establishment 
of the English in India,” by Prof. Sceley; 
‘* Warren Hastings: and the Founding of the 
British Administration,” by Capt. L. J. Trotter ; 
‘Ranjit Singh: and the Sikh barrier between 
our Growing Empire and Central Asia,” by 
Sir Lepel Griffin; ‘‘ Mountstuart Elphinstone: 
and the Making of South-Western India,” by 
J. 8S. Cotton; ‘‘ Lord William Bentinck : and the 
Company as a Governing and Non-trading 
Power,” by Demetrius Boulger ; ‘‘ Lord Clyde: 
and the Suppression of the Great Revolt,” by 
Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne; “ Earl 
Canning: and the Transfer of India from the 
Company to the Crown,” by Sir Henry §. 
Cunningham; ‘‘ The Earl of Mayo: and the 
Consolidation of the Queen’s Rule in India,”’ by 
Sir W. W. Hunter. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN AND 
WELSH’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Coloured Story-Books for the Young.—* Told 
by the Fireside,” original stories by E. Nesbit, 
Helen Milman, L. T. Meade, Mrs. Worthington 
Bliss, Mrs. Molesworth, Rowe Lingston, M. C. 
Lee, Mrs. Mackay, G. Manville Fenn, Alice 
Weber, E. M. Green, Edward Garrett, Theo. 
Gift, Mrs. Gellic, the Rev. Forbes E. Winslow, 
Emma Marshall—illustrated with 16 coloured 
and 80 black-and-white pictures by Mrs. 
Seymour Lucas; ‘Over the Sea: Stories of 
Two Worlds,” edited by A. Patchett Martin, 
told by Mrs. Campbell Praed, ‘‘Tasma,” Mrs. 
Patchett Martin, Miss M. Senior Clark, Countess 
De La Warr, F. E. Weatherly, Hume Nisbet, 
H. B. Marriott Watson, with 8 coloured and 40 
black-and-white illustrations by H. J. Johnstone, 
T. J. Hughes, R. Carrick, Emily J. Harding, 
Marcella Walker, A. J. Wall, Miss C. M. Watts; 
‘‘Hearts and Voices: Songs of the Better 
Land,” with 8 coloured illustrations by Henry 
Ryland, and 30 black-and-white by Ellen Welby, 
Charlotte Spiers, May Bowley, and G. C. 
Haité; ‘‘ John Chinaman at Home,” descrip- 
tion versified by Rowe Lingstone, illustrated 
in colour by R. A. Jaumann. 


Books for the Young, Illustrated in Black-and- 
White—* Stories for Somebody,” by Edith 
Carrington, profusely illustrated by Dorothy 
Tennant (Mrs. H. M. Stanley); ‘‘ When we 
were Children,” by E. M. Green, with 50 illus- 
trations by W. Burton; ‘‘The Little Ladies,” 
by Helen Milman, with 50 illustrations by 
Emily J. Harding; ‘‘ Young People and Old 
Pictures,” by Theodore Child, with numerous 
engravings from pictures by the old masters 
dealing with child life; ‘‘Christmas Rhymes 
and New Year’s Chimes,” by Mary D. Brine, 
illustrated by J. C. Shepherd, J. McDermott, 
C. A. Northam, A. Ledyard, D. Clinton Peters ; 
‘‘A Treasury of Pleasure Books for the 
Young,” being a collection of nursery favourites, 
illustrated by A. Chasemore, W. Gibbons, E. 
Morant Cox and John Proctor. 


Illustrated Story Books. — ‘‘Cutlass and 
Cudgel: a Tale of the Old South Coast,” by 
George Manville Fenn, illustrated by H. Schon- 
berg; ‘Steady and Strong; or, a Friend in 
Need,” by R. M. Freeman, illustrated by A. 
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Foorde Hughes; ‘‘In the Enemy’s Country,” 
by A. H. Drury, illustrated by H. Petherwick ; 
‘*The Slave Prince,” by Archdeacon Chiswell, 
illustrated by A. W. Cooper; ‘‘The Miller’s 
Daughter,” by Anne Beale, illustrated by 
Marcella Walker; ‘‘Crooked 8,” by Austin 
Clare, illustrated by John Leighton. ‘‘ Poor 
and Plain: a Story for the Elder Girls,” by Mrs. 
Seymour, illustrated by A. Hitchcock; 
‘*Cathedral Bells,” by Vin Vincent, a new 
edition, illustrated by W. Rainey. 

The Girls’ Own Favourite Library.—* The 
Girls’ Own Poetry Book,” edited by E. Daven- 
port; ‘‘The Queen of the Ranche,” by Mrs. 
Hornibrook and J. L. Hornibrook, illustrated 
by John Proctor; ‘“‘At All Cost,” by C. 
Holroyd, illustrated by A. M. Fenn; ‘‘ Winning 
her Way; or, Left in Difficulties,” by E. 
Malcolm Turner, illustrated by A. Hitchcock. 


The Coronet Library.—*The Log of the 
‘Bombastes’,”” by Henry Frith, illustrated by 
Walter W. May; ‘‘The Rajah’s Legacy; or, 
the Secret of a Hindoo Temple,” by David 
Ker, illustrated by A. W. Cooper; ‘‘ The Little 
Colonists ; or, King Penguin’s Land,” by Theo 
Gift; ‘‘ Claude and Claudia,” by Mrs. Herbert 
Martin, illustrated by Caroline Paterson; 
‘True of Heart,” by Kay Spen, illustrated by 
A. H. Collins; ‘‘ Rollica Reed,” by Eliza Kerr, 
illustrated by Annie 8. Fenn. 


Instructive and Useful Books.—‘* Triumphs of 
Modern Engineering,” by Henry Frith, illus- 
trated; ‘‘The Way to Win: How to Succeed 
in Life,” by John T. Dale‘ ‘‘ Gleanings for the 
Curious from the Harvest Field of Literature,” 
collated by Dr. C. C. Bombaugh. 


The Half-crown Historical Library.—* True 
Stories from French History,” compiled by 
N. M. Paul, illustrated; ‘‘True Stories from 
Italian History,” by F. Bayford Harrison, 
illustrated; ‘‘Castles and their Heroes,” 
‘* Heroes of the Crusades,” and ‘Tales of the 
Saracens,” by Mrs. Alexander (Barbara Hutton), 
illustrated. 


Miscellaneous.—‘‘ The Letters of 8S. G. O.,” 
a series of Letters on Public Affairs written by 
the Rev. Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, and 
published in the Times, 1844-1888, edited by 
Arnold White; ‘‘ Political and Social Letters 
of a Lady of the Eighteenth Century,” being 
the Correspondence of the Hon. Mrs. Osborn 
during the years 1721-1771, edited by Emily 
F. D. Osborn, with four photogravures, printed 
on hand-made paper; “XVI. Lay Sermons 
and Clerical Lectures”: ‘The Conduct of 
Life,” by Sir John Lubbock; ‘ Music,” by 
Canon Barker; ‘‘ The Health of the Mind,” by 
Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson; ‘‘ What is a 
Gentleman?” by the Rev. Freeman Wills; 
‘Relations of the Church and Stage,” by 
Edward Terry; ‘Physical Training,” by 
Herbert Gladstone; ‘‘The Religious Aspect of 
Science,” by William Lant Carpenter; ‘Senti- 
ment,” by Arnold White; ‘“‘The Evening,” by 
the Rev. Arthur Mursell; ‘Moral Courage, as 
Exemplified in the Lives of Bishops Patteson 
and Selwyn,” by Miss Patteson; ‘‘ The Drama 
in Blue and White,” by Henry Arthur Jones; 
‘On the Side of the Angels,” by the Rev. 
Freeman Wills; ‘‘ Cleanliness next to Godli- 
ness,” by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson ; 
‘*Is the Game worth the Candle?” by the Rev. 
R. Cynon Lewis; ‘‘ Earth to Earth,” by Dr. 
Danford Thomas; ‘Caught in the Tropics” : a 
my to ‘In Pursuit of a Shadow,” by a 
Lady Astronomer; ‘‘ Sonnets,” by R. E. Lofft; 
‘* The Life of Benjamin Franklin,” written b 
himself, now first edited from original MSS. 
and from his printed correspondence and other 
writings, by John Bigelow, in 3 vols; ‘‘ Belle- 
rue”; a religious novel, by the author of 
“Shiloh”; ‘The History of the Rat-Tailed 
Grey: or, The Curate in Charge,” by W. J. 








Hodgson, illustrated; ‘‘ Betrayed bya Shadow,” 
by Raven Dean; ‘‘The Newberry Classics,” a 
New Edition of the Poets: The following 
volumes will be published during the autumn— 
Longfellow, Scott, Mrs. Browning; ‘‘ Songs 
for Elementary Schools,” a companion 
volume to ‘‘ Hymns for Elementary Schools,” 
set to music by 8. C. Cooke, A. Scott Gatty, 
and Sir John Stainer, words by Edward Oxen- 
ford; ‘‘ Notation”: an Intelligent Method of 
Teaching Numbers, for Infant Schools, by 
H. L. Wilson; Sixpenny Edition of ‘‘The 
Three Lieutenants,” by W. H. G. Kingston ; 
‘‘The Life of our Lord, for the Little Ones,” 
by W. Chatterton Dix. 





Messrs. Hutcninson & Co,’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘The Life and Reminiscences of E. L. Blan- 
chard,’ with notes from the diary of William 
Blanchard, by Clement Scott, in 2 volumes; 
“The Australasian Dictionary of Biography,” 
comprising notices of eminent colonists from 
the inauguration of Responsible government 
down to the present time, by Philip Minnell ; 
‘*The Poets and Poetry of the Century,” edited 
by A. H. Miles, in 8 volumes; ‘* Nut-shell 
Novels,” by J. Ashby Sterry; ‘‘ Mount Eden,” 
a romance by Florence Marryat; ‘‘ Love and 
Mirage, or, the Waiting on an Island,” by M. 
Betham Edwards; ‘‘ Wedded,” by Robert 
Overton; ‘“‘A Handy Guide to Australasia,” 
with maps, by G. Collins Levey; a cheap 
edition of Dean Vaughan’s works in 10 volumes ; 
‘‘Demonstrations of Arithmetic,” by Clement 
Davies; ‘‘ The Low Backed Car,” with original 
photogravures and wood engravings, by William 
Magrath ; a fine paper edition of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” with the original illustrations, by George 
Cruickshank ; ‘‘ From Middy to Admiral of the 
Fleet,”’ the Story of Commodore Anson, by Dr. 
— ; ‘Up North in a Whaler,” by E. A. 
Rand. 








NOTES FROM THE LINCOLN 
REGISTERS. 
I. 


In the list of those who are accurst in the 
Province of Canterbury, entered in Bishop 
Gray’s Pegister, leaf 173, are ‘‘all pei pat 
vseth cuy wychecrafte, or gyfe berto feyth or 
credence;”’ and the William Ayleward of 
Henley, named in the last number of the 
ACADEMY, confessed (in 1464) to having used a 
charm for chincough : 


‘*Ttem he knowledged that he cam before Bishop 
Askhow, sumtyme bishop of Sarum, for he vsed a 
charme for children that had the Chynkow; And 
he wold take a gad of Stele, and put it in watir 
fire hote, and with his lengist fynger he wold put 
iij dropes in the sick childs mowthe; And then he 
wold inioyne the fader and moder of the child to 
say v tymes pater noster &c., & as many Ave 
maryas, &c.: the which he forsware, as he said.’’— 
Bishop Chedworth’s Register, leaf 61. 


There are several professions of future 
chastity by widows, of which the following—by 
Joan Boleyn, about 1440 A.D.—is a specimen, 
from Bishop Alnwick’s Register (1436-50), 
leaf 54: 


‘*In be name of the Fader, be son, and be holy 
goste, I, Johan Boleyn, a wydowe, and not wedded, 
ne to man sured, behote and make avowe to god 
and to oure lady and all be company of heven, in 
be presence of you, worshipfull fader in god, 
Sir William, by be grace of god, Bysshop of 
lincoln, for to be chaste of my body / and truly and 
deuotely shall kepe me chaste frome pis tyme 
fforward, as long as my lyffe lastys, after be rule 
of seynt poul/ and with my nawn hand I con- 
sygne and conferme his.’’ 


We may well take next the profession of 
Sister Constance (and two other - sisters, 





Petronell and Anne) of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Little Marlowe, Bucks, in 
August, 1527, from the Register of Bishop 
Longland (1521-47), leaf. 85: 

‘“IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN! I, suster 
Constance / petronell / Anne / In the presence of 
almighty god and our blessed lady seint mary, 
patrone of this monastery, and all anngelles, and 
seintes of heven, and of you, reverend fadour in 
god, John, bishope of lincoln and ordynary of this 
diocesse / And in the presence of all this honorable 
witnes { vowe, offerre, and fuly gyve my self to 
serue allmighty god duryng my lyffe naturail, in 
this monastery of lyttle marlowe, dedicate in the 
honour of god and our blessed lady seint Mary. 

“And for this intent and purpose, I here 
renounce for ever, and utterly forsake, the world 
and propriety [ownership] of temporall substaunce 
and goodes of the same, And all other wordely 
delightes and pleasures, takyng upon me wilfull 
poverty / vowyng also and: promysing ever to lyve 
in pure chastite duryng my lyffe, To chaunge 
my seculer lyffe into reguler  conuersacion 
and religyouse maner / Promysing and vowing 
dewe reuerence and obedience vnto you, Reuerend 
fadour in god, John, bishoppe of lincoln, and your 
successors byshoppes / And vnto my lady, and 
another Dame Margarett, nowe prioresse of this 
monastery, and to her successors, prioresses of tho 
same 

** And vtterly from hensforth I forsake myn own 
propre wyll, and nott to folowe the same, butt to 
folowe the will of my superior in all lawfull and 
canonycke commaundements / And to obserue this 
holy ordre and religion, accordyng to the holy rule 
of Seint benedicte, and all the laudable constitu- 
cions of this monastery, by the gracious assistance 
of our lord Jhesu christe. In wytnes whereof, I 
doo putt a signe with myn own hande to this my 
profession. 

‘* Relique vero due sorores, vota et professiones sua, 
eijsdem verbis emiserunt / Et quelibet ipsarum, 
propriam suam professionem signo crucis subsig- 
navit tunc ibidem. Presentibus, Magistris luca 
longland, armigero / Michaele Smale, henrico 
White, artium magistris / dominis hugone 
Mathewe and Johanne Roggers, capellanis, ac 
alijs quamplurimis, &c.”’ 


As I do not know how many other of Bishop 
Longland’s English Injunctions have been 
printed in the Archaeologia, I forbear for the 
present to make extracts from these for Nun- 
cotton and Studley, and pass on to what 
surprised me most in the Registers, a Rector’s 
Lease in 1569, not only of his parsonage-house, 
glebe, tithes, and offerings, but of his church 
and rectory too, which, I assume, included the 
advowson. This late lease is stuck into Bishop 
Chedworth’s earlier Register of 1452-72, and 
begins on leaf 43 of the second numbering. 
The indenture is dated April 1 in 11 Elizabeth, 
and is made between ‘ William Clarke, parson 
of the church and rectorie of Benyngworth 
{now Benniworth] in the countie of Lincoln, 
clarke, of thone partie, and William Heneage, 
of Beningworth aforesaid,” gentleman. It 
witnesses that 


‘the said William Clarke, upon dyverse good 
considerations him speciallie moving . . . for him 
& his successors, parsones of the same church 
& rectorie, doth demyse . vnto the said 
William Henneage, his executors & assignes, all 
that his church, rectorie, & parsonage of Bening- 
worth aforesaid, & all the mansion place of the 
said rectorie & parsonage, with all houses, barns, 
stables, & other edifices . . . Together with all 
the glebe landes ... rentes, tithes ... ffree 
chappells, oblacions, offeringes, frewtes, obvencions 
... To have & to hold... the premises... 
to the said William Henneage his executors 
& assignes, from y® feast of St. Mark the 
Evangelist next ensewing the date hereof, vnto 
the full ende and terme of Three score and 
seuen yeres. . Yeldinge and payinge there- 
fore yearlie to the said Sir William Clarke & his 
successors, parsones of the said church & rectorie 
of beningworth aforesaid, Twenntie and fower 
pounds of good and lawfull englysh money at ij 
termes in the yoare (that is to say) at the feast of 
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St. Martyne in wynter [Martlemas Day], & St. 
Mark the Evangelist, by even porcions.”’ 

Here then, is a layman, for £24 a year, put 
into full possession of all the rector’s property 
and dues as rector, the latter retaining only the 
spiritual duty or cure of souls. This he coven- 
ants with his lessee to fulfill as follows : 

‘“‘ That he, the said William Clarke, his successors 
& assignes, at ther owne proper costes and 
charges, during the said terme, shall (cyther by 
them selves or by some other honest, able, and 
sufficient parson) serve & keep the Cure ther to 
syng and say devyne seruice dayley, & to minister 
the devyne Sacraments, and to preache or cause to 
be preached yearelie in the said parish church, 
fower seuerall Sermons according to gods hollie 
word, to the parishioners ther inhabiting during 
the terme aforesayd.”’ 

On asking the Dean of Lincoln whether he 
had ever heard of a like curious case, he kindly 
hunted up for me a somewhat similar one in 
the late Hugh Pearson’s Memorials of the 
Church and Parish of Souning (Reading, 1890), 
at p. 158. On the death of a vicar, Robert 
Chambers, Vincent Tribe was instituted July 
12, 1568, on the presentation of William 
Barker, lessee of the rectory ... not by the 
Dean, as heretofore. 

‘A new system in the tenure of church property 
was introduced by Queen Elizabeth, viz., the 
leasing for terms of lives or years, of lands or 
titles hitherto held in person by Church dignitaries. 

William Barker, we conclude, was the 
first lessee of the Great 'Tithes of Sonning, under 
the Dean, ona lease for lives ; and it would appear 
that the right of presentation to the Vicarage was 
included in this lease, and so continued for about 
a hundred years.”’ 

The Henneagesnow own the advowson of Ben- 
niworth. Whether they brought the reversion o 
it after their 70 years’ lease, or continued to hold 
it wrongfully, I cannot say. If any reader of 
the ACADEMY can give me a parallel to Clarke’s 
lease of his church and house as well as his 
tithes and glebe, &c., he will oblige me, 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 








LETTERS, IN PART UNPUBLISHED, OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS,* 
IV. 
Ballard Letters, Vol. I. 
Fou. 164.—Perys to Dr. Cuarverr. 
June 25, 1699. 

Reverend S",—My Cosen Gale (who’s Relation is 
drawn much closer to mee by y® Character you 
give him) brings mee fresh Proofes of a Truth I 
knew but too well before, I meane your pattialitys 
for mee, unlesse I knew as well how to retaliate 
’m. Hee indeed seems at his first visitt (wet was 
yesterday) to invite mce to thinke, you doe not 
wholly flatter his Father or mee concerning him ; 
but I will know more of him, before I quite believe 
you. 

M® Isted found him with mee in a larger Circle 
of Philosophers then I have had about mee at once 
a great While, & all your Honourers. At whose 
returne from Oxford (whither I finde hee is goeing, 
& brings this my thankes for yo" last by my 
Kinsman) I will doe my Cosen y® Honour to bee 
made more known to him. 

Your very talke of Yorke-Stayres obliges mee; 
what therefore would y® seeing our Reverend Dr 
Wallis & you there, doe? Therefore pray make it 
more then Talke, if you can. 

Pray lett not M* Wanly bee too much press’d 
with my Demands; for I know his hands & Eyes 
are full; & of what should not bee interrupted ; 
& therefore I shall contentedly stay his Leasure, 
without thinking my selfe ill used. And soe most 
respectf!y Adieu. . . . 

Fou. 165.—Tue Same to THe Same. 
Clapham : October 29th, 1700. 

Reverend S',—As impatient as I am to bee 

among my old Friends againe (as you know who 





* Continued from Acapemy, August 30, p. 175. 





call’d them) My Books; my Friends on this side 
y® Water are obstinately bent to prevent it, as 
long as there is one Mouthfull of serene ayre to 
bee hoped-for this Season; & therefore to render 
my stay in it y® lesse burthensome to mee, have 
putt mee upon severall little excursions of late into 
y® Neighbourhood, that must excuse my noe sooner 
acknowledgeing (as I now most thankfully doe) 
and answering, your too kinde Letter of y® 6t 
instant, & a later of y° 15, Bee assured, that I 
won’t bee 3 Days in Towne (& that at farthest 
can’t now bee 10 Days off) before I fall to worke 
with St Godfrey Kneller, with y® Materialls you 
have given mee, to procure his complyance wt? 
what we have to aske of him; y® state of my owne 
present Health makeing mee as sollicitous to 
secure to my selfe y° Honour of doeing it, as that 
of my Reverend & Learned Friend y° Doctor’s 
makes it unfitt, with respect to his Satisfaction 
(since hee is pleas’d to take it soe) to yours, & to 
y° Vniversity’s, that any Time should bee lost in y® 
haveing it done. And a most wellcome pleasure 
it would bee to me, to thinke, that what I doe 
herein could passe for y® least Instance of that 
Veneration, which I should be glad to have oppor- 
tunitys of sheweing greater marks of, towards him. 
Nor should this (as you know) have been to doe 
now, had not the Hopes you & I had entertain’d 
of tempting him some time or other downe by 
Water to York-Stayres kept mee under an Expec- 
tation (by yo" Favour) of getting it done here. 

Nor would I despayre of what you have in wish, 
& perhapps in view, abt K. Alfred’s head from 
D® Ratcliffe ; but I have a word to say to you first 
upon it, if you would employ mee to him in it. 
IT have not yet seen yo" Book of Verses, and soe 
can make you noe present Returne upon yo" Com- 
plimt therein to our 2 Painters. 

I know not which of your Misreckonings to finde 
fault with most ; that of our Learned Doctor’s, in 
placeing mee on soe neare a Levell in any respect 
with our late great Chancellor y° Lord Somers (y® 
first Mecznas of y® Age), or Yours, in thinkeing 
mee a fitt Man to bee ask’d Questions upon any- 
thing that has pass’d the Thought of y® most 
learned Professor & my most honour’d friend Dr. 
Gregory. Nevertheless, leaveing the former’s to 
be answer’d-for among y® vencrable Frailtys of 
his Age & Goodnesse of Nature, I cannot bee so 
squeamish or remisse in y® Labour, as not to take 
another Post (haveing a little forraigne Worke 
extraordinary for this) to see whither it bee possible, 
for any one usefull Thought to occurr to mee, that 
could escape Dt Gregory, wpon a Subject soe Noble, 
& of which hee is soe absolute a Maister. 





Fou. 168.—Tue Same to THE Same.* 
Clapham : November 5th, 1700. 

Reverend 8'",—I have (because you will have it 
soe) taken on mee y® overlookeing my learned 
friend Dr. Gregory’s Scheme; but (as I expected) 
must send it you back as I receiv’d it, findeing noe 
roome for Animadversion upon any word of it, as 
to y°® Scientifick Part at least; whatever, as a 
Stranger, I might take leave to aske, touching its 
Aptnesse for Execution, under y® Number of 
Students it seems limited to, & those of each 
Classe suppos’d all of eequall Sufficiencys at theyr 
Outsett, & noe lesse eequall Addiction, Application, 
& Tractablenesse in theyr Progresse. 

I dare not neverthelesse doubt, but this has had 
its full Consideration with him, who can _ best 
judge of it; & that other Point too, of its being 
to bee executed all in English. Which, though 
my selfe doe most entirely acquiesce in y® present 
Necessity of; yet how farr it may elcewhere bee 
thought, to affect ye Honour of y® Vniversity, your 
selfes are most concern’d to determine. 

But as little Qualify’d as I truly am, for offering 
Ought upon a Scheme, digested with y® thought- 
fullnesse & Skill of its learned Author, legible in 
every Line of it. The Termes neverthelesse wherein 
you require my Opinion & Advice concerning it, 
joyn’d with y® Dignity of its Subject & Quality of 
y® Persons for whom ’tis calculated are soe forcible ; 
that I cannot omitt my observing to you, my 
misseing Two Things, which (as much as they 





* Draft printed (in modern spelling) Diary and 
Corresp., pp. 723 sqq. It has seemed worth while 
pe a it here, as it is not included in Bohn’s 
edition. 





may indeed bee thought imply’d therein) seem yet 
to Mee, to meritt being noe lesse expressely pro- 
vided for in it, then any other y® most weighty 
Article (that of ye Elements excepted) of all its 
noble Contents: I say, seeme so to Mee; whose 
greatest Concernment for its Successe, is oweing 
(I must confesse) to y® Consideration last men- 
tion’d, & which You have ledd mee to, of its being 
primarily destin’d to y* Service & Improvement of 
y® Youth of our Nobility & Gentry, y® choicest & 
once brightest Ornament of our Nation; and 
which, if now Otherwise (as they indeed seeme 
most to complaine, whom I take to have most to 
answer for it) would still bee soe, were they not 
(as I feare they at this day mostly are) too soone 
betray’d to y® more Grosse, Contagious, & De- 
structive Pleasures wayteing them without Doors, 
for want of an early Ins[t]itution, in y* Variety of 
generous Exercizes & Accomplishments you are 
here preparing for them ; pleasant in y® Acquire- 
ing, easy in y® Retayneing, ever Vsefull, ever 
Delightfull, suted to y® Dignity of theyr Char- 
acters & Fortunes, & (to crowne all) lying allways 
within theyr owne Reach, fitted for Selfe-Enter- 
tainement & Home-Execution. 

‘’o which what I would now recomend to yot 
giveing y® same Reguard to, with y® Particulars 
therein, is, first, Musique. A Science peculiarly 
productive of a Pleasure, that Noe State of Life, 
publick or private, Secular or Sacred ; Noe Differ- 
ence of Age or Season ; Noe Temper of Minde; or 
Condition of Health, exempt from present Anguish ; 
Nor, lastly, Distinction of Quality, renders either 
Improper, Vutimely, or Vnentertayneing. Witt- 
nesse, y® Vniversell Gusto wee see it follow’d with, 
wherever to bee found, by all whose Leasure and 
Purse can beare it; while y° same might to much 
better Effect, both for Variety and Delight, to 
themselfes & friends, bee ever to bee had, within 
theyr owne Walls, & of theyr owne composures too 
as well as others; were y® Doctrine of it brought 
within ye aes Perspicuity, and Certainty 
comon to all other the Parts of Mathematick Know- 
ledge, and of Which I take this to bee squally 
capable, with any of them; in Lieu of that fruit- 
lesse Jargon of obsolete Termes ; & other unneces- 
sary Perplexitys & Obscuritys, wherewith it has 
been ever hitherto deliver’d; and from Which, as 
I know of Nothing eminent, or even tolerable left 
us by y® Ancients; soe neither have I mett with 
One Moderne Maister (forreigne or domestick) 
owneing y® least Cbligation to it, for any theyr 
now Nobler Compositions; but on y® Contrary, 
chargeing all (& justly too) upon y® Happinesse of 
theyr own Genius only, joyn’d with y® Drudgery 
of a long & unassisted Practice. A Condition 
not to bee look’d-for, from y® more Generous & 
Elevated Spirits of those wee are here concern’d 
for ; and therefore most deserveing, as well as most 
needeing, y® Abilitys & Application of our preesent 
most learned Professor, to remedy. 

My other Want is, what possibly may bee thought 
of lesse Weight, but what neverthelesse holds noe 
lower a Place with mee on this Occasion (whither 
for Ornament, Delight, Solid Vse, or Easinesse of 
Carriage, both at Home & Abroad) then any One 
other Quality a Gentleman can beare about him ; 
though None lesse thought-on, or (which is more) 
of lesse Difficulty in y* attayneing; as requireing 
a small Portion only of ye Worke of y® Second, 
assisted with as little as that of y® Fifth Classe, I 
meane Perspective: not barely as falling within 
y® f£xplication of Vision, or serving only to 
y°® laying downe of Objects of Sight; but with 
y® Improvement of it, to ye enabling our Honour- 
able Student gracefully to finish & embellish 
y® same with its just Heightenings & Shadowings, 
as farr as expressible in Black & White: thereby, 
when in forreigne Travell, to know how by his 
owne Skill, to entertaine himselfe in taking 
y® Appearances of all hee meets with of Remarke- 
able, whether of Palaces or other Fabricks, Ruines, 
Fortifications, Ports, Moles, or other publique 
Views, convertible to y® Delight or Service of 
Himselfe, his Friends, or Country at his Returne. 
And when at Home to give himslfe ye Pleasure & 
Benefitt (on all Occasions of Survayeing, Building, 
or other) of being his owne Surveyour & Designer ; 
& with it, of Judgeing, Correcting, & Improveing 
y® Performances of Others, upon y® same Subject. 

These, I say, are What (with ye Freedome you 
force on mee) I give you as my Conceptions upon 
this Scheme. Wherein, as Over-weening as I may 
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robably appeare in y® Points I thus propose yor 
 a0rvwem thereto; I perswade my selfe, I shall be 
forgiven as to y® Former (Musick I meane) by all 
that know how long & neare a Wittnesse I have 
heretofore had y® Honour to bee, of y® Effects of 
y° like Institution, upon that Noble & yet (I feare) 
unparalell’d Lord, y® Earle of Sandwich: both as 
to y® whole Cours of y® Sciences Mathematicall, 
under y® Direction of y® severall then most learned 
Professours, Dt Ward, Dr Pell, S* Jonas Moore, 
& (as I remember) y® still Illustrious & my most 
Reverend Friend D* Wallis; & more particularly, 
to that One Article of it which I am here advance- 
ing, of Musick; from y® then noe lesse celebrated 
Maisters therein, D™ Gibbons & Dt Child. "Without 
y® Actuall Solace of which, more or lesse, I dare 
not undertake for his haveing pass’d One entire Day 
through all his different Scenes of Life, at Land & 
Sea, to y® very Houre, wherein through a Sea of 
Blood & Fire in the Service of his Prince & 
Country, hee exchang’d it for that of a State of 
Harmony, more unspeakeable & full of Glory. 

Nor is it Lesse I have to quote from y® Perform- 
ances of y® same Noble Lord in support of 
y® Latter: as being myselfe Maister of Instances 
in great Variety, both for Delight & Vse, done by 
his owne hand; as well of Surveys & Descriptions 
relateing to his private Estate & Buildings, with 
other publique Views, both at home & abroad, on 
Shore: as Draughts, Platts, & Carts of Coasts, 
Harbours, & Ports (our owne & forreigne), per- 
formed to his peculiar Honour, & lasting Benefitt 
of his Country, dureing his Vacancys at Sea. 

Whereto lett mee add another, though of a lower 
Quality, of this very Day’s Growth, & relateing to 
a Young Gentleman,* a Servant of your Owne: 
One neither wholly ’Aua6}s, nor I dare say you 
thinke him vulgarly furnish’d with other ye Ingre- 
dients of good Literature qualifying him for usefull 
as well as delightfull Travell, Who being still on 
his Tour, begun with y® Jubilee, does most sen- 
sibly lament to mee (as I doe, on his behalfe, to 
my Selfe) y® Disappointments & Displeasures hee 
dayly suffers, from his Vnpreparednesse (oweing 
to the Suddainesse of his Setting-forth) in this 
single Article of Drawing: as preventing him in 
y® Collection (hee tells mee) hee should otherwise 
have had y® Pleasure of bringing home with him, 
of Views most valuable, & such as are hitherto 
either wholly wanting among us, or lesse accurately 
aaa then for theyr Worth they ought to 


eC. 

With which, I leave you to thanke yor Selfe for 
this Impertinence of Mine, & bidding you most 
respectfully Adieu, rest, &c. 





Fou. 173.—Tue Same to THE Same. 
Clapham: Saturd, Sept. 12, 1702. 
Reverend S8",—To y® trouble of my last, I here 
give you the additionall one I then promised you ; 
& ’tis to tell you, that though I have had yé® sur- 
priseing Demand enclosed from S* Godfry Kneller, 
of an opportunity of seeing y® Picture once more 
at his House, which I have therefore this morning 
hasten’d to him (though actually putt-up in its 
case) in order only to his overlookeing & putting 
his last hand to it; Yet I have his assurance, that 
hee will soe dispatch it this very day, that my 
Servant shall certainly have it, to putt on board 
the Waggon time enough on Monday Morning, soe 
as to bee at Oxford on Tuesday. And accordingly 
you will then bee attended by my Workeman, to 
whom for y® Vniversity’s ease & my owne I have 
comitted ye Care of seeing it carefully fixed in its 
place, & in every thing adjusted, with a false Cover 
to bee made of its Case & fastened to y® Back of 
y° Picture, as it ought to bee, for y® Preserving it 
from y® Wall. For what more I may have to say, 
I shall (it being late) referr you to what you may 
ego to expect further from mee on this Subject, 
y y® hand of my sayd Messenger, remayning, &c. 
C. E. Dosie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOVERY OF GREEK TEXTS OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY B.C. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Sept. 3, 1890. 

Your readers will be glad to hear the follow- 
ing news. 

Among the many curiosities lately brought 
from Egypt by that indefatigable excavator, 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, were sundry Greek papyri, 
which he very kindly brought down here and 
submitted to our examination. After a week’s 
work, we are able to classify them as follows : 

(a) Fragments of the Phacdo of Plato, very 
carefully written, and dating, like all the other 
documents, from early in the Ptolemaic era. 
They reach from 67 E to 69 and from 79 to 83 in 
the marginal paging. The text shows consider- 
able variations from our best MSS. 

(8) Fragments of the Antiope of Euripides, 
containing portions of the latter part of the 
play, not comprised in any of the extant frag- 
ments. 

(y) A will, and several official copies of wills, 
executed in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
giving lists and descriptions of slaves. 

(8) Numerous private letters on various sub- 
jects, some few complete, the rest lacerated, 

ut full of curious indications of life and 
manners. 

(«) A fragment of a speech or essay on the 
duties of comrades, illustrating them from the 
behaviour of Achilles to Patroclus. We have 
not yet been able to identify the author. The 
date of all the other documents being prior to 
240 3B.c., this work also is probably of the 
classical epoch. 

We hope to publish the first two of these texts 
in the autumn, and the rest as soon as they 
have been properly sorted and studied. 

The interest of this —_ collection of Greek 
MSS., not only to the scholar but to the palaeo- 
grapher, is such that we have made this announce- 
ment at the earliest moment. 

A. H. SAycE. 
J. P. Manmarry. 








THE EXMOOR AND BALLAQUEENY 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
Oxford : August 30, 1890. 

Referring to my letter in last week’s 
ACADEMY, I am sorry to say that, owing to an 
error in the printing of the name on the 
Winsford Hill stone, one A has been omitted. 
It should be cARATACI—that is, of course, with 
the conjoint character for AT expanded—not 
CARATCI, 

Now that I am writing, I may as well revert 
to the Ballyqueeny inscription, and Mr. 
Whitley Stokes’s letter on it in the ACADEMY 
of August 23. Iadhere to my reading 


WW] //// °° - Ill. 


but I cannot feel positive, like him, as to 
droata being an impossible form. How does 





he know that it must be a stem ind? Itseems 
to me that there is nothing to prevent a stem 
originally in ¢ assuming the Old Irish form of 
drui, genitive druad. I do not recollect, for 
instance, ever seeing any later form of the 
Ogmic Dunacati written with a ¢ orth. If he 
thinks the Gaulish form, which he gives as 
druis, genitive druidos, demonstrates that the 
Irish one was also a d stem, I cannot quite 
agree with him. It differs in vowel, according 
to his own admission; and how can we be 
certain about the final consonant of the stem, 
or at any rate so certain as categorically to 
pronounce the reading of the Ogam an ‘‘im- 
possible form’? Then he suggests that ‘‘ the 
error has arisen from the similarity in Ogmic 
script of drwada and droata.” That means, I 
suppose, that he who cut the Ogam should 
have made four notches instead of three for the 
vowels, and two scorings instead of three for 
the consonants following; and that his 
apparently careful spacing of the vowel notches 
was also wrong; that is to say, the workman 
having wrongly written o, and rightly written 
a after it, wrongly wrote a ¢ next (instead of 
d) by way of compensation for having wrongly 
written a previous letter which is not the 
immediate neighbour of the ¢. That may be 
so, but it does not look very probable, not to 
mention that I do not exactly see why it should 
be assumed that va is older than oa in the word 
in question. If the Ogam engraver has 
committed an error, that error consists, it 
seems to me, in his making ¢ do duty for ¢t, 
the antecedent of the th of manuscript Irish ; 
but that kind of error is so common in Ogam 
inscriptions that some milder term would be 
more justly applicable to it. Lastly, suppose 
it granted that Mr. Stokes is right in regarding 
the word as a d stem, the amount of the 
engraver’s error in point of sound would be 
expressed by the difference between the sound 
of ¢ reduced to a spirant and d similarly 
treated; and this was possibly no greater than 
the difference between th in “ thin” and th in 
‘‘this,”’ consonants which the _ ordina 
orthography of English does not trouble itself 
to distinguish. 
J. Rirys. 








AN OBSCURE PASSAGE IN “‘'THE PEARL.” 
London: September 1, 1890. 
In “The Pearl” (Zarly English Alliterative 
Poems, ed. Morris, 1869) lines 689-692 appear 
in the MS., and in Dr. Morris’s edition, as 
follows : 


‘* Of bys ry3twys sa3 salamon playn 
How kyutly oure con aquyle ; 
By wayes ful stre3t he con hym strayn, 
And schewed hym be rengne of God a whyle.”’ 


I do not know whether it has hitherto been 
pointed out that the reference here is to the 
ook of Wisdom, ch. x. verses 9, 10— 


‘* But wisdom delivered from pain those that 
attended upon her. When the righteous [i.c., 
Jacob] fled from his brother’s wrath, she guided 
him in right paths, shewed him the kingdom of 
God, and gave him knowledge of holy things.’’ 


The second line seems unintelligible as it 
stands. Dr. Morris glosses owre by ‘‘ prayer” ; 
but I know of no evidence for the existence of the 
word, and the rendering does not seem to yield 
any good sense. Unless some better sugges- 
tion can be offered, I would propose to read— 


‘* How koyntyse onoure con aquyle— 


i.e., ‘‘How wisdom obtained honour.” The 
spelling koynt occurs in the Alliterative Poems, 
and the author uses quayntyse in the sense of 
“wisdom.” Possibly owre might be a mis- 
spelling for ore, mercy, favour. This would 
suit very well so far as the sense is concerned, 
but ore is not elsewhere used by the author; 


— 
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and metrically onowre seems better, as the final 

e was not sounded in the dialect of the poems. 

—— in line 691 ho should be substituted 
or he. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 








DANTE’S ‘“‘DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : August 28, 1890. 

In connexion with Dr. Moore’s remarks 

(ACADEMY, August 23, pp. 144-5) on the above 
work, it is interesting to note that Dante’s 
practice was occasionally at variance with the 
principles he laid down in the De Vulgari 
Hloquentia, After remarking thatan author must 
carefully sift (cribrare) his words, he continues : 
‘* sola vocabula nobilissima in cribro tuo residere 
curabis. In quorum numero, nec puerilia propter 
sui simplicitatem, ut Mammact Babbo, Mate ct Pate ; 
nec muliebria propter sui mollitiem, ut dolciada et 
placevole ; nec silvestria, propter asperitatem, ut 
greggia, et caetera; nec urbana lubrica et reburra, 
ut femina ct corpo, ullo modo poteris conlocare.”’ 
(Lib. 2. Cap. vii. ed. Giuliani.) 
Of the nine words here proscribed, five, viz. 
mamma, babbo, greggia, femina, and corpo, occur 
in the Divina Commedia, mostof them frequently. 
In addition to these, Dante uses the words pappo 
and dindi, which are the ‘ vocabula puerilia,”’ 
respectively, for pane and danari (“‘ bread” and 
‘**money”’), 

It should be observed, however, that, in the 
passage quoted, Dante is speaking more especi- 
ally of those who write trayice, so that, perhaps, 
his inconsistency is more apparent than real ; 
for he himself entitled his poem a comedy, the 
style of which he describes (/pist. Cani Grandi 
de Scala § x. ed, Giuliani) as being ‘ modest 
and lowly.” 


PAGET TOYNBEE. 








DARMESTETER’S MONOGRAPIL ON TIE AFGITANS. 


Chants Populaires des Afghans.  Recuillis 
par James Darmesteter. (Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale. ) 


In his Letters on India Prof. Darmesteter 
has already recorded in a popular form the 
main impressions and conclusions gathered 
during a residence of some months on the 
Afghan frontier; and the texts now pub- 
lished for the first time may be regarded in 
part—so the author tells us—as furnishing 
pieces justificatives to his earlier essays. But 
the present volume is far from having only 
the relative significance of a commentary or 
a supplement, for in dealing exhaustively 
and minutely with the complicated problem 
of the Afghan language the author has 
raised a striking monument of genius and 
sagacity; and his solution, though it 
reverses the judgment of his chief pre- 
decessors in the same field, will probably 
rank among the settled acquisitions of 
sclence—nist machinis ualidioribus propulsa 
mm acternum persistet tneoncussa, 

The author’s first task is to determine and 
disengage the phonetic elements which have 
passed into the language from Persia on the 
one hand and India on the other. From 
both sources Afghan has naturally received 
a considerable Arabic admixture, so that on 
the whole the borrowed element is three- 
fold — Persian, Hindustani, and Arabic. 
As a general rule the sounds common to 
Persian and <Arabie are retained, while 
those peculiar to the latter either disappear 
or undergo modification; but the most 
important fact which results from this 





preliminary enquiry is that the so-called 
cerebrals are no genuine feature of the 
Afghan system : 


‘Ou a parfois fait intervenir, sans les étudier 
dans leurs origines, les cérébrales afghanes 
dans le probléme de Vorigine des cérébrales 
indiennes. Les cérébrales indiennes, si rares 
dans la vicille langue et qui se sont tellement 
développées dans la période moderne, sont- 
elles dues, comme le croyaient les premiers 
fondateurs de la grammaire comparée, a 
Vinfluence des idiomes dravidiens ot la céré- 
brale abonde’ Ou bien la cérébrale est-elle 
également connue dans les langues aryennes et 
est-elle un son aryen primitif’ A l’appui de 
cette thése on a fait valoir la présence trés 
développée de la cérébrale en afghan. Sans 
entrer dans le fond du débat, je crois que 
l’afghan doit étre mis hors de question et l’on 
peut dire, en régle générale, que tout mot afghan 


qui contient la cérébrale est un mot emprunté a 
U Inde.” . 


When thus reduced to its native sim- 
plicity, the consonant system of the Afghans 
is seen to be essentially identical with that 
of Persian, and essentially different from 
the Hindustani system—a fact which in- 
duces the author to start from the old 
Iranian rather than from Sanskrit in his 
inquiry into the origin of the sounds of 
modern Afghan. Having restored, therefore, 
with the help of Persian and Zend the 
phonetic system of old Iranian, he takes the 
sounds one by one, and examines their 
treatment at the Afghan stage both singly 
and in groups in a long list of words com- 
mon to Afghan and old Iranian. We have 
not space to follow the process in detail, but 
a single instance will suffice to show the 
importance of its results for the student of 
Zend. M. Darmesteter thus comments upon 
the Avestic vazdvare,, meaning “fat” or 
** fatness,” the Afghan vdzda: 


** Vazdvare, traduit en pehlvi vazdvarth, ce qui 
est une simple transcription, paraphrasé nfvak? 
‘le bien’ (vazdvare anzheush vahishtahé, ‘les biens 
du Paradis,’ Vendidad IX. 166), est traduit 
par Néryosengh pivarttd (tanvé vazdvare ‘la 
graisse, l’embonpoint du corps,’ Yasna, XX XI. 
21). L’afghan vient ici donner une confirma- 
tion inattendue 4 la tradition contre les traduc- 
tions vagues de Vécole étymologique. Les 
noms propres Vohuvazdah-Ashavazdah et Kere- 
gavazda (Garstvaz) sont des dénominations 
rentrant dans la famille de M. Legras et 
M. Lemaigre.” 


Of equal importance are the considerations 
which tend to show that the 4+ and g (a 
soft guttural), characteristic of Pukhtu or 
the dialect of the North, are a recent trans- 
formation of the sh and zh which are still 
preserved in Pushtu or the dialect of the 
South. 

The conclusion, then, of the author’s 
survey of the whole body of phonological 
evidence is decisive against the theory of 
Trumpp, who recognized in Afghan a 
dialect holding, as it were, an independent 
position between the Iranian and the Indian 
groups, but nearer to the latter than to the 
former :— 


‘*Nous couclurons que la phonétique et le 
lexique de Cafyhan s’expliquent comme si Vafyhan 
était dérivé du zend ou Wun dialecte trés voisin 
du zend. Lrafghan serait donc, pratiquement, 
au regard du zend ce que le persan est au 
regard du vieux perse: il ne nous manque que 
le pehlvi correspondant. Mais ce pehlvi est 
moins nécessaire, la corruption phonétique et, 





comme on verra, la corruption morphologique 
étant moins avancées en afghan qu’en persan. 
L’afghan nous offrirait donc pour le zend ce 
témoin moderne qu’on lui cherchait en vain 
et que l’on pouvait désesperer de jamais 
trouver, et les tribus sauvages de la passe de 
Kaibar, les fanatiques Musulmans des monts 
Sulaiman, auraient conservé sur les lévres, 
mieux que les Parsisde Bombay, la parole des 
mages antiques et de Zoroastre.”’ 


The evidence of morphology, though less 
precise, tends in the same direction. It is 
true that in the matter of declension Afghan 
appears to resemble the Indian dialects 
more closely than Persian, having preserved 
distinctions both of theme and of gender, 
and two cases, direct and oblique; but these 
distinctions were also marked in Zend and 
old Persian, and on the other hand the 
differences between the Afghan and the 
Indian declension are real and profound, 
such as those exhibited in the formation of 
the genitive, and in the syntactical 
expression of relation by means of particles. 
In a similar way the resemblances between 
the Indian and the Afghan conjugation 
afford no real ground for disturbing the 
conclusion as to the origin of Afghan. For 
example, the fact that on both sides the past 
is expressed passively proves nothing, seeing 
that Pehlevi employs the same construction, 
which was also inherited—though sub- 
sequently obliterated—by Persian, while 
the striking resemblance between the 
Afghan past participle in «ai and the Hindi 
form in ‘/ implies no historical connexion 
between Afghan and Prakrit, but points 
simply to the fact that a phonetic change 
regular in the former is also admitted 
sporadically by the latter. 

In the second chapter the author sketches 
the history of the Afghans, that is to say, so 
far as it can be pieced together from the 
fragmentary notices which have passed here 
and there into the main currents of tradition, 
for, as a whole, the Afghans have no 
history. 

‘Les Afghans n’ont pas d’histoire, parce que 
Vanarchie n’en a pas. Pour qu'il y ait histoire, 
il faut un centre national, et les Afghans n’en 
ont jamais eu: a présent méme, aprés la fonda- 
tion de deux empires afghans, celui des Ghaljais 
et celui des Durranis, il n’en ont pas encore. 
Les Afghans de 1’Inde et ceux du Yaghistan 
n’ont pas les yeux fixés vers Kabul et l’Emir 
comme vers leur centre national. Au milieu du 
XV° siécle, quand une famille afghane, celle des 
Lodis, donna une dynastie 4 l’Inde, la masse 
des tribus continua a végéter dans ses montagnes 
. . » L’histoire nous donne bien de temps en 
temps des données sur Vhistoire de telle tribu 
ou de tel aventurier: elle ne donne qu’un mot 
en passant sur le gros des tribus.” 


The historical traces left by the Afghans 
in one respect all lead to the same conclu- 
sion, namely, that as they now are so they 
have ever been—‘‘des mercenaires, des 
pillards, des capitaines d’aventures et au 
besoin méme des gendarmes.” For the 
evidence brought together from varied 
sources the reader must be referred to the 
book itself. We would only, in passing, 


call special attention—as to a happy hunting- 
ground for the Biblical paradoxer—to the 
legendary accounts of the descent of the 
Afghans, on the one hand from certain nobles 
of Pharaoh, who, after escaping the over- 
throw at the Red Sea, migrated to India, 
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and established themselves in the mountains 
of Sulaiman, or, on the other, from a grand- 
son of Saul, King of Israel. According to 
the latter legend, which will be seen to bring 
Afghan history into still closer connexion 
with ‘revelation,’ Solomon’s self would 
once have occupied the rocky brow of the 
Afghan Olympus. 

It is at the outset unlikely that the refer- 
ences, if any, to the Afghans on the part of 
the classical writers would be either clear or 
copious. ‘Ils avaient trop peu d’import- 
ance politique: la grande histoire se passait 
dans la plaine et dans les villes, dans la 
basse valiée de l’Etymandros.” M. Darme- 
steter admits the possibility that the so- 
called highland Indians (rovs dpeiovs ’Ivdois 
xaAovpévous), Whom Arrian connects with the 
Arachosians as forming part of the host of 
Darius at the battle of Arbela, were 
Afghans ; or rather the possibility that they 
came from the quarter now occupied by the 
Afghans :— 


‘Mais si méme les montagnards indiens du 
satrape d’Arachosie sont les montagnards 
d’Arachosie, c’est 4 dire du pays habité 
aujourd’hui par les Afghans, cette identification 
purement locale reste assez sterile et ne nous 
apprend rien sur la continuité d’un élément 
Afghan, d’Alexandre 4 nos jours. I] est assez 
naturel que les montagnes afghanes fussent 
habitées par des montagnards des le temps 
d’ Alexandre : cela ne prouve pas que les Afghans 
purs soient les descendants de ces montagnards. 
ll nous faudrait au moins une continuité dans 
les noms ethniques.”’ 


Now it is precisely such a bond of con- 
tinuity that appears to be furnished, as 
Lassen long ago suspected, by the Td«rves 
of Herodotus, who would accordingly repre- 
sent the modern Pakhtiin. Their geogra- 
phical position, as it may be inferred from 
the passage of Herodotus (iv. 44), is all in 
favour of the hypothesis; the difficulty lies 
in the etymological equation, for we have 
seen that the form Pakhtin, Pukhtin, is not 
primitive, but a modification of the earlier 
and still surviving Pashtin, Pushtin. Prof. 
Darmesteter solves the equation by substi- 
tuting for the root of Pashtin itself the form 
parshtt or *parshtu, to which it must be 
referred in the earlier language, if the 
popular explanation of the name as meaning 
‘‘highlanders ” be accepted as the true one. 


*‘Dans cette explication, Pushtain serait dérivé 
de pusht—par suffixe #n (anciennement dna), et 
signifierait ‘montagnard, Highlander,’ par 
opposition aux gens de la plaine, aux 7'djtk du 
temps. Mais le mot devenu pusit en persan et 
en afghan est dans la vieille langue parshti ou 
, — Si donc les Pactyes sont nos Afghans, 
il faut admettre, ce qui n’est pas inadmissible, 
que Md«rves est une transcription imparfaite 
— Mapotves ou plutdt Mapshrves ct que le ht 
es Grecs représente le son exotique rst.” 


And in this way we are prepared to recognise 
with little difficulty the reappearance of the 
Afghans in the Hapovira: (? for Maporv-nrar) 
described by Ptolemy as the most northern 
of the four tribes inhabiting Arachosia. 
With regard to the literature, a broad 
distinction in point of character must be 
drawn between what is written and what is 
preserved orally. The former kind, which, 
beginning with the heretic communist 
Bayazid Angiri in the sixteenth century, 
may be said to have its roots in the rich soil 








of theological controversy, is eminently 
learned and artificial; but, moulded and 
penetrated by Persian influence, its value as 
an expression of the manners and genius of 
the Afghans is comparatively slight. On 
the other hand— 


‘* La littérature véritable des Afghans, la seule 
que le peuple comprenne et apprécie et qui, a 
son tour, donne de lui une peinture réelle, c’est la 
litterature orale, et pour en prendre la forme la 
plus saisissable, parce etdie est fixée par le 
rythme, ce sont ses chansons.” 

It is at the outset remarkable that the 
bard or dum, in spite of his influence and 
sympathy with the people, is not Afghan 
by blood. This follows from the fact that 
the pure-bred Afghan condescends to two 
forms of employment and two only—war 
and agriculture. All other trades and pro- 
fessions are left to the inferior castes, and 
from thes2 the bards are recruited. It is 
needless to add that the literary poet, who 
has received a higher education, and is 
immersed in prettinesses ‘‘from the Persian,” 
looks with a becoming contempt upon the 
low-caste effusions of the dwn. 

Of the songs collected and edited by M. 
Darmesteter, the most important and inte- 
resting are naturally the historical, which 
extend over a period of nearly fifty years, 
from 1828 to 1881. In fact, the whole 
history of modern Afghanistan might be 
rewritten from the popular poetry. Accord- 
ing to the chronicler, J/ayit Mu/ammad, 
the rising of 1839 against the English was 
to a great extent due to the excitement pro- 
duced by the bards—a circumstance which 
appears to have escaped the notice of Kaye, 
the English historian of the event, d propos 
of whom M. Darmesteter remarks : 

‘‘ L’historien anglais de cette guerre n’a pas un 
mot pour ces chansons dont probablement il 
ignora l’existence. Imaginez un historien racon- 
tant les guerres de la Révolution sans connaitre 
la Marseillaise.” 

With regard to the love-songs, the general 
reader will probably be concerned to hear 
that their poetical value is slight, with the 
single exception of the ballad of the mad 
poet of Abbottabad (No. 77)—‘“‘ une chose 
unique, ‘moitié Baudelaire, moitié cantique 
des cantiques.’” But, on the whole, and 
in conclusion : 

‘cette pocésie a une chose qui fait tout par- 
donner, la passion ect surtout la simplicité, 
l’expression directe et spontanée, ce don supréme 
qui manque a notre décadence intellectuelle.” 

It has been impossible within narrow 
limits to give any but a faint idea of the 
character of this masterpiece or of the 
qualities displayed in its execution. Suffice 
it to say that a task of three-fold difficulty 
and complexity has been worthily accom- 
plished by one who combines in a con- 
spicuous degree the endowments of the 
philologist, the historian, and the poet. 

8. Arriur Srrone. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GODDESS KADESH AND THE SEMITISM OF 
THE HITTITES. 
London: August 26, 1890. 


Dr. Puchstein, of Berlin, in his recently-issued 
Pseudohethitische Kunst (with the general con- 
clusions expressed in which I can by no means 





agree), makes a suggestion with regard to the 
goddess Kadesh—or ‘‘ Qedesch,” as he gives it 
—and the Hittite city of Kadesh which merits 
attention. This goddess is represented, on 
Egyptian monuments, standing on a lion, after 
the fashion to be seen on the sculptures of 
Boghaz-keui and elsewhere. Dr. Puchstein 
thinks that, if the goddess is to be associated 
with the city of like name, there is then 
evidence that the ancient Hittites conceived of 
their deities in the same manner as did the 
Assyrians—and, it may be added, the Baby- 
lonians, who, in this particular, are not to 
be sharply distinguished. And, according to 
the treatise ascribed to Lucian, the Syrian 
goddess, at the temple of Hierapolis, was borne 
by lions—a statement corroborated in the main 
by Roman coins of Hierapolis. 

There are, I believe, in existence at least 
three bas-reliefs representing the goddess 
Kadesh, accompani on her right by an 
Egyptian ithyphallic deity, and on her left by 
the Phoenician or Syrian god Resheph. One 
of these bas-reliefs is in the British Museum, 
and others are in the Louvre and at Turin. In 
the British Museum example the name of the 
goddess is inaccurately given, » having been, by 
an error of the artist, substituted for the final 
sibilant, so that we should have to read the 
name Katon (little)—a Semitic name truly, but 
one entirely unsuitable to a goddess represented 
as much taller than the accompanying figures. 
That an Egyptian sculptor should fall into error 
with regard to the name of a foreign deity is 
not at all wonderful, especially when, as in this 
case, the letters are similar; and Mr. Le Page 
Renouf tells me that errors of one kind or other 
are far from uncommon in the Egyptian texts. 
At Paris, and I believe also at Turin, there is 
no doubt respecting the final letter, so that the 
name of the goddess is Kadesh or Kedesh,* that 
is, ‘‘ Holy,” or “ Holiness.’ The three deities 
on the monument at Paris are figured by 
M. Pierret in his Panthéon Kyyptien. The 
goddess has upon her head a crescent moon, 
within which is an orb. A consideration of the 
whole of the facts can scarcely leave-the matter 
in any doubt that the goddess is no other than 
the great Asiatic goddess Ishtar or Ashtoreth, 
associated alike with the planet Venus and with 
the moon. She may have acquired the name 
Kadesh by transference from cities where she 
was pre-eminently worshipped, especially the 
noted city on the Orontes. The last named 
would be in this case the most probable on 
account of its prominence, and the great battle 
which was fought there between the Egyptians 
and the Hittites.; On the other Gan. the 
name Kadesh, ‘‘ Holy,” may be regarded as 
assigned to the goddess merely on account of 
her peculiar sacredness. If this view is taken, 
the remarkable fact emerges that an adjective 
with masculine form is used with reference to a 
feminine deity. But, regarding this deity as 
Ishtar, Ashtor, Ashtoreth, an explanation is not 
very far to seek. Not only have we the 
androgynous Ashtor-Chemosh of the Moabite 





* Brugsch gives as the name ‘‘ Kadosh”’ (Zgypt 
under the Pharaohs, Eng. trans., vol. i. p. 245). 
But this vocalisation is less probable. 

t+ The name of the city Kadesh had not been 
found till lately in any cuneiform inscription. Mr. 
Pinches has now, however, deciphered a tablet in 
the British Museum on which the name occurs. 
The tablet relates to the transfer of three cows and 
their young one by Milki-idiri governor of Kadesh 
(Kidish or Kedesh). The transaction took place in 
the fortieth year of Nebuchadnezzar. But as the 
place where it occurred was Tyre, there is at least 
a possibility that the Kadesh referred to may have 
beeu a town or city nearer to Tyre than was the 
Kadesh on the Orontes. It should be noticed that 
the name of the governor is Semitic. Mr. Pinches’s 
translation is, I believe, to be published in a forth- 
coming volume of the new series of Records of the 
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Stone, but also among certain Semites there was 
a male Ashtor.* According to a cuneiform 
inscription (IV. A. J., vol. iii. p. 53), as translated 
by Prof. Sayce, the androgynous character of 
Ishtar was associated with the planet Venus as 
a morning star and as an evening star, Venus 
being in the former case masculine, and in the 
latter feminine. + 

But what I particularly wish to bring out is 
that a goddess depicted after the Hittite 
manner bears a name identical with that of 
a very prominent Hittite city, this name being 
in form Semitic or even Hebrew.{ The indica- 
tion thus furnished should be taken together 
with other indications of Semitism furnished by 
the Hittite monuments, though it would be 
exceedingly rash to affirm that the Hittite 
hieroglyphs were used only by persons speaking 
Semitic dialects. 

I may here append a remark with regard to 
the occurrence of the equilateral triangle on 
Hittite monuments, a matter to which I made 
some reference in a communication to the 
AcADEMY, Aug. 13, 1887, and which I dis- 
cussed more fully in Nature, April 26, 1888. I 
had a good while before detected that the 
symbol of divinity or sacredness on the Hittite 
monuments in the British Museum is the 
straight stroke and crescent (see Nature, April 
19, 1888). I ought to have noticed that the 
equilateral triangle standing on three pillars or 
supports occurs on one of the Museum 
monuments with the sign of divinity or sacred- 
ness doubled above it, tnus confirming the 
opinions which I had expressed. The monu- 
ment is that having a figure standing in relief 
above the inscription, which is one of the three 
more considerable inscriptions obtained by the 
Museum from Jerablis. The symbols alluded 
to occur in the last line but one to the spec- 
tator’s left. . 

TiHoMAS TYLER. 








THE ARYANS. 
Settrington Rectory, York: August 30, 1890. 


There are two difficulties in Prof. Sayce’s 
argument which I should be grateful if he 
would solve. 

First, he assumes that all the brachycephalic 
people of Western Europe belonged to one race. 
No one will question his assertion that the 
brachycephalic Auvergnats are dark, but he 
goes on to say that ‘‘there is no evidence at 
all” that any of the brachycephalic people of 
the Bronze Age were blond. Instead of there 
being no evidence, it seems to me that the 
evidence is overwhelming. The tall brachy- 
cephalic people of the Bronze Age, whose 
remains are found in the British round barrows, 
must be identified with the Celts of the south 
and east of England. Now Strabo says that the 
hair of the Coritavi (Lincolnshire) was yellow ; 
Lucan says the Britons were flavi; Silius 
Italicus says they had golden hair; Dio Cassius 
describes the long xanthous locks of Boadicea. 

Not only was one brachycephalic race tall and 
fair, and the other short and dark, but the 
skull of the Auvergnat differs in essential points 
from that found in the round barrows. Thelow 
parietal angle of the Auvergnat skull is by 
itself sufficiently distinctive. 

Prof. Sayce then proceeds to identify the 
Auvergnats with the Galtchas of Central Asia. 





* Driver's Sanucl, p. xci., after Baethgen. 

+ Trans. Soe. Bib. Arch., vol. iii., Sayce on 
** Astronomy and Astrology of the Babylonians,’ 
pp. 196, 197. Prof. Sayce adds, in a note, ‘‘ The 
Assyrian word here is very remarkable, zi-ca-rat, as 
if one could coin a term like ‘ male-ess.’ ’’ 

t As Mr. RKenouf observes, the Egyptian 
monuments alluded to may be reasonably regarded 
as executed at the time when especially the 
Egyptians had relations with the Syrian peoples, 
some 1200 or 1300 years before Christ. 





The bronze culture, he says, came from Asia. 
Therefore he sees ‘‘no way of avoiding the 
conclusion” that the brachycephalic people of 
the Bronze Age were also of Asiatic origin. To 
me the way seems easy. Archaeology proves 
decisively—(1) that that Auvergnat race arrived 
in Western Europe early in the neolithic age; 
(2) that the brachycephalic Auvergnats are not 
of the same race as the brachycephalic people 
who in this country we associate with the use of 
bronze; (3) that the bronze culture was not 
introduced by immigrants, but that it spread 
over Europe from the Mediterranean north- 
wards, from tribe to tribe, by the peaceful 
processes of commerce at a time subsequent to 
the arrival of both the brachycephalic races. 

Lastly, Prof. Sayce says that the typical Gaul 
resembled the typical German so as to be indis- 
tinguishable. It is true that ancient writers 
describe both as tall, fierce, and with red or 
yellow hair. But the resemblance was super- 
ficial only. The Roman writers were not 
anthropologists, and we now know that the 
skulls of the two races were very different. 
The typical German skull is seen in the row 
graves. It is highly oF ee mi with a 
mean index of 71.3, and it is platycephalic in 
the extreme. The typical Celtic skull is found 
in the round barrows. It is brachycephalic, 
with a mean index of 81, and with a well- 
formed coronal arch. 

In face of these facts, it seems as difficult to 
identify Gauls and Germans as to identify the 
short Auvergnats with the tall brachycephalic 
people of the round barrows; and if either 
of these identifications fails, then Penka’s 
theory, which Prof. Sayce adopts, breaks down 
entirely. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Pror. Frower and Mr. Lydekker are 
engaged in preparing for publication An 
Introduction to the Study of Mammals, Recent and 
Extinct. It is based mainly upon the articles 
contributed by the first named author and Mr. 
G. E. Dobson to the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ; but much new matter 
will be added, and the whole brought up to 
date. The publishers are Messrs. Black, of 
Edinburgh, and the work is expected to appear 
before the end of the year. 


A work on The Birds of the Japanese Empire, 
by Mr. Henry Seebohm, illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation by Mr. R. H. Porter. The same 
publisher has in the press 7'he Birds of Sussex, 
by Mr. William Borrer, with a map of the 
country and six coloured plates by J. G. 
Keulemans. 


Tux library of the late Dr. Francis Day— 
consisting of about 1200 volumes, bearing more 
particularly on fishes and fish culture—was 
presented on his death by his daughters to the 
Cheltenham public library ; and it has been 
included in the catalogue just issued by the 
chief librarian, Mr. William Jones. 


THE Australian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its third annual 
meeting at Christchurch, New Zealand, in 
January, 1891, when Baron F. von Miller will 
resign the chair, and Sir James Hector, presi- 
dent-elect, will deliver an address. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. A. Vaughan 
Jennings, 27, Chancery-lane, the local secretary 
in London. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TuE English Dialect Society has now ready 
for issue to its members (through Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) its two 





volumes for the current year, which form Nos. 
60 and 61 of itsset of publications. These are: 
English Dialects: Their Sounds and Homes, by 
Dr. Alexander J. Ellis, with two maps of the 
dialect districts, being an abridgment of the 
author’s ‘‘ Existing Phonology of English 
Dialects,” which forms Part v. of his ‘‘ Karly 
English Pronunciation,” with a selection of the 
examples reduced to the glossic notation; and 
A Glossary of Dialect and Archaic Words used 
in the County of Gloucester, compiled and 
collected by J. Drummond Robertson, and 
edited by Lord Moreton. Among the other 
works in hand are: Norfolk and Suffolk Words, 
by Mr. Walter Rye; The Strong Verbs in the 
Modern Dialects of the South of England, by 
Dr. Karl B. Biilbring; and a Dictionary of 
English Bird-Names, by Miss Ellen Shadwell. 
The treasurer of the society—to whom sub- 


scriptions should be paid—is Mr. George 
Milner, The Manor House, Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 


Dr. Curist’s Griechische Litteraturgeschichte 
(noticed in the ACADEMY of August 9) will be 
followed by a Byzantinische Litteraturgeschichte, 
by Dr. K. Krumbacher; and Dr. Schanz’s 
Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur im Altertum, 
by a Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur im 
Mittelalter, by Dr. Traube. 








FINE ART. 
MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE. 


THE picture on which Mr. Holman Hunt has 
been engaged for the last two years, ‘‘ May 
Morning on Magdalen Tower,” is now at last 
finished, and will be exhibited at the beginning 
of the winter season at some gallery in the 
West End. Mr. Hunt has taught us to expect 
something new—a fresh conquest—in every 
picture; and the latest of the wonderful series 
has certainly that novelty which he prizes so 
greatly, and which comes to us with so refresh- 
ing a difference from the work of the ordinary 
artist. The subject—that beautiful Magdalen 
ceremony of singing a hymn on the tower at 
sunrise on May-day—is not perhaps of the 
obviously picturesque kind; beautiful it is 
when one thinks of it, and impressive when 
one hears of it, but somewhat less charming 
in the actual crowd and crush that one really 
sees. Mr. Hunt has shut out the unruly specta- 
tors, admitting one only, for a purpose, and 
with a distinct gain to the effect. And he has 
arranged his group of singers, and—with a 
‘* poetic licence” for which there is a certain 
historical justification—decorated them, putting 
flowers in the boys’ hands, wreathing them 
around the surplices, strewing the foreground 
with them. The pictorial beauty of the sub- 
ject is undoubtedly increased by these indica- 
tions of the floral nature of the festival. 

The scene is the south-eastern corner of the 
tower, looking down on the Iffley Road, of 
which one just catches a glimpse or two—red 
roofs and the green of trees—through the 
battlements between the pinnacles. The early 
morning sky—the time is five o’clock—breaks 
up into patches of fleeting blue and green and 
pink, with fleecy clouds, flushing into rose, 
across it; birds fly in wavering lines against it, 
some in the distance, others quite near, passing 
across the sunrise. The lead of the send dimes 
down to the left ; all the figures are on a slightly 
inclined plane. To the right are the Fellows, 
six in number, with a single spectator. Then 
come other figures—choristers, young men and 
boys in white—grouped with a cunning care- 
lessness; and, between these and other tiers of 
singers, apertures through which one sees the 
roofs and gardens, similar arches again reveal- 
ing the landscape below in advance of the 
figures. The foreground is strewn with flowers 
in heaps and bunches, some of them placed in 
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a large silver bowl, an interesting piece of plate, 
given to Magdalen during the reign of rles 
II. The faces are mostly portraits, several 
of historic interest. The one on the extreme 
right is Dr. Parratt, the organist at Windsor. Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson, the professor of physiology, 
rests his hand against a portion of the battle- 
ments; he wears his M.A. gown, with the scarlet 
hood slipping round in front, the result of a 
happy accident. Next to him is Sir John 
Stainer, in a surplice; then Mr. Bramley, 
who holds his cap in his hand, showing the 
lining. Then comes Dr. Bloxam, to whom the 
continuance of the ceremony is due; he wears 
his red and black D.D.’s gown. Mr. Warren, 
the President, stands next; then, nearest to us, 
comes the visitor, a Parsi, Mr. Cama, who 
represents the actual fire-worshipper, and clasps 
his hands, bowing his head reverently in adora- 
tion of the sun. He wears a white robe, 
matching the white of the surplices, and a 
scarlet turban, with white and yellow designs. 
The other men, in front and to the left of the 
picture, are Mr. Garland, who sings in the 
college chapel; the choirmaster, Dr. Roberts ; 
and, by his side, Mr. Sherwood, the master of 
Magdalen School. Out of the _ eighteen 
choristers, seven are really in the choir; of the 
others, some are painted from choir boys at 
Fulham. The little boy who stands nearest to 
us in the rowinfrontof the Fellows is Mr. Hunt’s 
youngest son; in the same row is a son of Sir 
John Stainer; there are two sons of the late Lord 
Napier. The portrait-painting is wonderfully 
fine, in Mr. Hunt’s minute, vivid, conscientious 
manner ; and equally wonderful is the variety 
of effect, alike in faces and figures. The 
arrangement of the drapery—the white folds, 
so varied, natural, and benutiful—is specially 
worthy of note; and the boys group themselves 
with a boyish wilfulness, some of them 
turning jauntily or gaily regardless of the 
choirmaster, holding their music regardless of 
the notes, 

The picture is alive; it has a new kind 
of beauty, brings a new element into Mr. 
Hunt’s work; and if it has not the witchery 
and the conquering force of ‘Claudio and 
Isabella,” of ‘‘ The Scapegoat,” of ‘‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” of ‘‘ The Light of the 
World,” it has its own charm and power, and 
comes worthily into the line of those past and 
unsurpassable successes. 

ARTHUR Symons. 








OBITUARY. 
DUBOIS-PILLET. 


News has just reached me of the death of 
Dubois-Pillet, one of the group of ‘‘néo-impres- 
sionistes,” which also comprised Signac, Georges 
Seurat, Camille and Lucien Pissaro. 

Louis-Auguste-Albert Dubois-Pillet was an 
officer of the Republican Guard—as such, 
thoroughly military, upright, courteous, and 
severe. In his other aspect he appears as one 
of the most courageous of the reactionary 
painters of the last , aon 

His artistic life dates actually from his 
admission to the Salon in 1877. Itis a mere 
date, the fact is otherwise of no account. 
Refused at the Champs Elysées cach succeeding 
year, he comes first into notice in the in- 
congruous Tuilleries Exhibition (May, 1884). 
Among the many who remarked his ‘‘ Enfant 
Mort” was Emile Zola, who in J’ (Quvre 
describes it, attributing it, under the same title, 
to his hero Claude Lantier. 

The Tuilleries Exhibition, a reflection of the 
historical Salon des Refusés of 1863, with a 
parallel in our ‘‘ Rejected ” Exhibition of a year 
or two ago, was an experiment notto be repeated. 
Before it broke up, Dubois-Pillet contrived a 
conference of some of the exhibitors with a 
view to the formation of a permanent socicty. 








| 


In less than a week, by his energy, rules were 
drawn up, approved, and published; and the 
Société des Artistes Indépendants was organised 
—in the face of every Mind of difficulty, not 
least the timidity or indifference of its members. 
In December of the same year, the Indépen- 
dants opened their doors for the first time. 

Dubois has been a prolific contributor to their 
exhibitions, sending a great variety of subjects— 
landscapes saturated by the intense blueness 
of the sky, the trees and other forms defined 
with purple, resulting from the fusion of the 
blue of the air with the ruddiness of the ground, 
the purple in its turn forcing contiguous 
objects into orange, yellow; landscapes with 
floating, immaterialised distances, and vibrat- 
ing withal with a diffuse and ambrous light ; 
portraits and figure-subjects strong and virulent 
in colour; still-lifes of strange harmony ; bril- 
liant flowers; fruits even. There is quite a 
personal sweetness about his compositions; his 
somewhat blonde vision gives to the oil a 
velvety texture, a dusty appearance of pastel. 

Out of France, his pictures have been seen 
two or three times at the Expositions des Vingt. 

To the Impressionistes—the wider school that 
includes under one name such varied artists as 
Edouard Manet, Degas, Claude Monet, Raffaélli 
—it seemed that the presence of air and light 
in no matter what composition directly seen 
was cruelly misinterpreted, when not altogether 
ignored, by traditional painting; they thought 
that the conventional method, with universal 
receipts to give the impression of tone, based 
on the assumption that every object is isolated, 
and all are lighted with absolutely the same 
light, was powerless to note the varied and 
complex reflections upon which the life and 
vibration of an actual landscape depend. One 
means of escape from the limitations of tradi- 
tion lay in the device of modelling by means 
of colour juxtaposition, discarding tone mediums 
altogether; in this way they contrived to 
envelop their subjects in air and light. Late. 
came the artificial decomposition of colour 
(Claude Monet), but at this stage it was quite 
arbitrary. 

The ‘‘néo-impressionistes,” in 1884 and 
1885, first ventured to rigorously apply the 
theory of colour, of which Mr. Rood’s work is 
the prime source, and of which MM. Charles 
Henry and Félix Fénéon have written, in its 
application to painting. They proceeded to 
decompose colour in a scientific manner, with a 
view to a definite recomposition upon the 
retina of the spectator, thereby substituting 
‘‘mélange optique” for ‘“‘mélange matériel.” 
A canvas painted in application of this theory 
presents, on close examination, a monotonous, 
multicoloured speckling. At a_ sufficient 
distance the eye, as is scientifically inevitable, 
recomposes surfaces of colour with a luminosity 
that the same components cannot produce if 
mixed upon the palette. 

M. Dubois-Pillet was born in Paris on October 
28, 1846, and died at Puy-en-Velay on August 18. 

Jon GRAY. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
FAENZA AND CAFAGGIOLO. 


Homburg: Aug. 26, 1890. 

Since the publication of my notice on Prof. 
Argnani’s book, in the AcADEmy of August 9, 
I have been made aware of a review of that 
work by Dr. Umberto Rossi, published in the 
fourteenth number of the Nuova Serie of the 
Arte e Storia, which appearcd at Florence on 
May 31 of this year, its author having cour- 
teously sent me a copy. 

It is satisfactory to find that my opinion is 
in the main and in many particulars corrobo- 
rated by Dr. Rossi, who is, however, naturally 
less inclined to be severe in his criticism of a 
compatriot’s work. He fully agrees with me 





in condenining the hasty conclusion of Dr. 
Malagola as to the Casa Fagioli being the real 
source whence all those pieces of maiolica signed 
with the name Cafaggiolo, variously spelled, 
and with the monogram of P and m combined, 
were derived, and as to the non-existence of the 
Tuscan botega. He confirms my opinion as to 
Argnani’s error in ascribing to Faenza alone, 
the production, in the early fourteenth century, 
of those wares having a white engobe beneath 
the plumbiferous glaze and the lavori-a-stecco, 
the sgrafiati mode of decoration. He also 
shows that the stanniferous glaze was in use in 
Tuscany probably as early as the trecento. 

Dr. Rossi considers that the Casa Fagioli 
of Faenza has but small claim for consideration, 
agreeing with me that the whole theory 
built upon documents recording that one Guido 
Faxolus and his companions worked in 1530 
‘‘ad exercitum figuli de terra super rotam’”’—- 
mere rough terraglia formed on the wheel, some 
of which might, possibly, have been made for 
subsequent decoration by artistic hands—is 
valueless, and in no way proves that this humble 
Guido was the maestro of a Casa Fagioli of 
equivalent importance with the Casa Pirota. 

More important still is the announcement 
that the erudite Prof. Milanesi is now occupied 
in finishing a storia completa of the ceramic pro- 
ductions of Tuscany, based upon documentary 
evidence discovered by him, confirmed by frag- 
ments and whole pieces brought to light by 
excavation. He will shortly publish the docu- 
ments on Fattorini and his predecessors at 
Cafaggiolo. These will prove that fubriques 
existed in various localities of Tuscany at which, 
in the fourteenth century, lead-glazed wares 
having a rude but characteristic decoration 
were made; and that, towards the end of the 
trecento, wares with a stanniferous glaze were 
produced. Decorative vases were also made by 
the Della Robbia. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century Faentine artificers came to 
Tuscany, and about that time the Cafaggiolo 
boteya was established. The /abriques at 
Florence were not of long duration, leaving 
scarcely a trace after the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Cafaggiolo, however, con- 
tinued under the direction of Antonio Fattorini 
(whose initials occur on the Galiano and other 
plates referred to in my last notice), but the 
productions were then inferior ; poor imitations 
of the Urbino grotesques became the fashion— 
as we findin 1600 at Rome. A /ubrique existed 
at Galiano and one at Monté, on the road to, 
and both probably dependent on, Cafaggiolo, 
the latest signed and dated piece of which is 
that of 1570 (Delange). The production of 
porcelain and of white maiolica then occupied 
Francesco de’ Medici, who brought artists from 
Faenza for the work. After his death Nicolo 
Sisti obtained from the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
the right of producing porcelain and maiolica 
in Florence and at Pisa. 

C. D. E, Fortnvum. 








INSCRIPTIONS OF TUE EMPEROR PIAVONIUS, 
Daun; Aug. 27, 1890. 
To the notes on Piavonius already printed in 
the ACADEMY, I may perhaps add an inscription 
on a mosaic found at Trier and now in the 
museum there. It is made of black tesserae on 
a white ground : 
M ‘PIAONIVS * VICTO 
RINVS TRIBVNVS'?P 
RET NOKVM 
On the question of ‘ Piavonius” against 
** Pius Avonius” I can offer no opinion. The 
latter expansion has lately been denied by M. 
Mowat, but, so far as I can see, without adding 
to our knowledge of the name. However, I 
know no instance of a point being inserted after 
the 1 of PIAVONIVS. 
F, HAVERFIELD, 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Fine Art Society will have on view next 
month a second series of drawings of birds by 
Mr. Stacy Marks. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. have now ready an 
index to the twenty volumes of the Portfolio, 
which form the first series, ending with Decem- 
ber of last year. 


Mr. R. R. Ross has presented to the Man- 
chester corporation fifty-eight water-colour 
drawings by deceased British artists, under one 
simple condition—that they shall be exhibited 
together and without charge in the Royal In- 
stitution. Many of these drawings are of great 
value, examples being included of David Cox, 
De Wint, Copley Fielding, Cotman, Prout, and 
George Cattermole. 


Tue following is a summary of the results 
hitherto obtained in the comprehensive ex- 
cavation of the site of Silchester, which is now 
being conducted by the Society of , Antiquaries. 
Until the present work nothing was known of 
the great western gate of the city except its 
site; but the present excavations have disclosed 
most interesting remains of this gate, under 
which passed the traffic along the main road 
through the Roman city. The roadway at 
the west gate was spanned by two arches. 
Among the massive fragments of the masonry 
uncovered is the impost of the gate, from which 
two arches sprang; and the mouldings on one 
side may be noted, cut away in order to allow 
the doors to shut against it. There are found 
to be two guard-rooms on each side of the 
gate, those on the south being most perfect. 
The wall here has a thickness of twelve feet, 
which decreases as it rises from the ground 
level; and it is backed by a great mound of 
earth. One point for investigation is whether 
or not this mound is of earlier Celtic origin. 
A paving of flints forms apparently a pathway 
to the top of the mound. At the west gate a 
fragment of a fine Corinthian capital has been 
found. As it has no connexion with the 
structure, it was apparently brought there for 
some purpose during the occupation of the 


city. The remains of the west gate are 
admirable specimens of masonry, large 
blocks of oolite and other stone having 


been employed. Among the objects found 
on the site is a large strip of iron pierced with 
nail holes, which evidently bound the bottom 
of a door of the gate and furnishes an idea of its 
massive thickness. A portion of an iron pivot 
has also been unearthed. The insula which is 
being dealt with is in proximity to the museum. 
A house has been excavated at the north-west 
corner, the museum, in fact, standing on a 
corner of it. Traces have been found of another 
large house at the north-east corner. Between 
the two houses there is a considerable area of 
open ground. The explorers are led to 
conjecture that in each square there may have 
been a certain number of houses with much 
open ground, consisting of courtyards and 
gardens. From its size and from the remains, it 
is considered that the house excavated was that 
of one of the wealthier inhabitants of the city. 
During the excavations, and principally at the 
énsula, a large number of objects of antiquity 
have been unearthed. These have all been care- 
fully labelled and classified, and occupy shelves 
in the temporary office. 

Mr. J. PERRIN has received the commission 
for a statue of Condorcet, to be erected on the 
left of the Institut, at Paris. 


M. RAvAtIsson has now concluded the read- 
ing of his revolutionary memoir before the 
Académie des Inscriptions—to which we have 
before called attention in the ACADEMY—upon 
the Venus of Milo. As the final result of his 
study of the statue, of the fragments associated 
with it, and of the configuration of the base, 

















he concludes that it once formed part of a grou 
with another personage, who placed his left 
hand upon the shoulder of the Venus, and 
towards whom she raised her right hand. 
This second personage, from a comparison of 
many ancient monuments, resembled the statue 
in the Louvre which has been for long taken 
to be an Achilles, but is really Mars. The 


worked out with much skill. 
| of life. 


original composition, from which the Milo | 


statue was copied, represented Venus soothing 
and perhaps disarming the god of war. Its first 
authors were Alcamenes and Phidias. It was 
called the Venus of the Gardens, because it was 
placed in the district of Athens so-styled, which 
included the Ceramicus and the Academy, where 
the illustrious dead were buried, and where 
youth was glorified as in their presence. The 
Borghese Mars bears on his right leg the fetter 
proper to captives; and this emblem teaches us 
to recognise here, deified as Mars, Theseus, the 
hero of Athens, who had undergone voluntary 
servitude in order to free his fellow-citizens. 
The group, continued M. Ravaisson, conforms 
in its composition to the notions of apotheosis 
which almost all funerary monuments of 
antiquity suggest, and also to the ancient idea 
of heroism which represents, by the union of 
Venus (identified, as often, with 5 
with Theseus (transformed into Mars), the fina 

deification crowning the heroic life. Accord- 
ingly, imitations were made, as time went on, 
to ornament tombs. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
WE have recoived from Edwin Ashdown: 


May Song, Gondolier for pianoforte, by H. 
Lichner. The first has a flowing theme, but 
the accompaniment is heavy; the second is a 
short and simple song without words. Andante 
and Scherzo for pianoforte, by Albert Fox. The 
andaute pastorale is smooth and graceful; the 
quick movement which follows is somewhat 
vague. Quatre Morceaux de Salon, par Francois 
Beer, are short and easy pianoforte duets ; the 
‘*Gavotte de grand mére”’ is not very quaint, 
and the loud bang at the close is modern and 
vulgar. The ‘‘ Cradle Song”’ (No. 4) is most to 
our liking. Z'wenty-four Studies, for the piano- 
forte, by A. Loeschorn. Two Books, Op. 190. 
These studies are, as the composer himself 
styles them, ‘‘ easy and melodious:” they are 
written in all the major and minor keys. The 
opus number shows that M. Loeschorn has had 
some experience ; he is, in fact, a well-known 
teacher in Germany. The studies are good and 
useful, 

From the London Music Publishing Com- 
pany: 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Parts 86 and 
87. Part 86 contains a march in D, by E. Silas. 
The opening theme is effective, and the points 
of imitation are cleverly managed. The smooth 
trio in the key of B flat is agreeably harmonised : 
later on its subject serves as bass to a passage 
of massive harmonies in the principal key. 
The piece concludes with a bright coda. Dr. 
W. J. Westbrook contributes a pleasing Andante, 
founded on the chimes of St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge. W. Molineux’s Fantasia on ‘‘ a favourite 
hymn-tune” is not a strong composition. An 
** Allegretto,” by Ferris Tozer, is melodious 
and shows the influence of both Mendelssohn 
and Schumann. The “ Bridal March,” by 
W. H. Sangster, in Part 87, has some good 
things in it, only it would well bear curtailment. 
Dr. J. H. Mee’s ‘‘ Chorale”’ is sound and solid. 
An “‘ Adagio,” by Dr. J. Makinson Fox, opens 
with a taking theme; but though the move- 
ment is short, the absence of modulation 
produces monotony. 

Sonata in F major for piano and violin, by 


Erskine Allon (Op. 19.) An andante maestoso 
serving as introduction is founded on an excel- 
lent theme given out first by pianoforte. The 
allegro moderato is an effective movement: the 
theme just mentioned serves as second subject. 
The slow movement is broadly conceived, and 
The finale is full 
Mr. Allon is a serious musician, and 
shows courage in writing work of this kind 


rather than the ephemeral pieces so much in 





vogue. In this Sonata the music, though on 
the whole interesting, betrays perhaps too much 
effort; and Mr. Allon woul be well to write, 
at times, more comfortably for the pianist. 

Annie of Lochroyan, traditional Scotch 
Ballad, for soprano solo, mixed chorus and 
orchestra, by Erskine Allon (Op. 20). It is 
difficult to judge of the effect of this Ballad 
from a Pl score, but we are inclined to think 
that it will prove decidedly effective. So far 
as we are acquainted with the composer’s works, 
this seems one of his best. The music is fresh, 
the harmonies skilful, and the workmanshi 
of a high order. The conception of the whole 
is essentially dramatic. The soprano solo is, of 
course, the unhappy maiden herself, while the 
chorus tell of her sorrows and sad fate. The 
theme of her first song, which has a Scottish 
flavour, runs through the work; the wicked 
mother is also represented by a motive. Thus 
we have two contrasting elements. The music 
is quite modern in character, and shows the 
spirit rather than the letter of Wagner; the 
influence of Dvorak is also perceptible. 

y 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

Tne thirty-fifth annual series of concerts will 
commence at the Crystal Palace on October 11. 
Among the new choral works to be produced 
are Dr. Hubert Parry’s Cantata, ‘‘ L’ Allegro ed 
il Pensieroso”; Grieg’s scenes from ‘‘O lav 
Trygvason” (Op. 50) for solo, chorus, and 
orchestra; and Berlioz’s ballad ‘‘La Mort 
d’Orphée” for female chorus and orchestra. 
Among the instrumental works to be performed 
for the first time are Dvorak’s eenhene No. 
4 in G, a Symphony in E minor by M. E. 
German, a Dramatic Overture by R. F. Ellicot, 
Ballet Airs from ‘‘ Ascamo,’’ and music to the 
Drama, ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor” by Dr. 
Mackenzie. Messrs. Raderewski, Sapellnikoff, 
and Borwick will appear for the first time as 
pianists. Mr. Manns will, of course, be the 
conductor. 


AGENCIES. 


London Agents, Messrs. W. TH. Situ & Sox, 
186, Strand, 


Copies of the Acapemy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Envrxpuren of My. 
Menzies; ¢x Dusiin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; ‘x MancnesTEr 
of Mr. J. Heywoop. Zen days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garrt. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c. ; Mesdames 
owe Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary 

orke. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, DR. BILL. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; Mesdames Elizabeth 
Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, Leston, Marie Linden, Laura 
Graves, Edith Kenward, Lillie Young, and Fanny Brough. 

Preceded, at 8.30, by MISS CINDERELLA. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. ra “y HawtTrey. 
Every Evening, at 9, NERV 
Messrs. H. Kemble, Liven “Righton, and Charles 
Hawtrey ; Mesdames Maud Millett, Sophie Larkin, Lydia 
Cowell, ‘Ethel Matthews, and Lottie Venne. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A BAD PENNY. 

















RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wynpiam. 
Every Evening, at 9, WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER. 
Messrs. W. Blakeley, E. Maurice, G. Giddens; Mesdames 
M. A. Victor, Helen orsyth, E. Vining, F. Frances, and Vane 
Featherston. 
Preceded, at 8, by JILTED. 


D2®URY LANE THEATRE, 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE.) 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Auaustus il ARRIS. 
In active Es, > age ans, military, and 
spectacular -” of modern life, entitled 
MILLION OF MONEY, 
written by me. Pettitt and Augustus Harris, to be produced 
on SATURDAY, Srp. 6, on the most sumptuous scale. 


ARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hane. 
This Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPEC — is | 
on. John Hare, C. Groves, R, Cathcart, Brough. 
Dodsworth, and > , ne Mesdames Webster F. 


hae and Kate Ror 
x OREAM FACES. 


Preceded, at 8, by 
. alaetalined THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.1 
THE BOOKMAKER, 


_ the Gaiety Theatre. Mr. George Barrett as The Book- 
maker, 


Preceded, at 7. * by 
LEGEND OF VANDALFE. 
MONDAY NEXT, the Grand National Opera Company. 


RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGen. 
Every Evening, at 8, CAPTAIN THERESE. 
Messrs, C. Hayden ( oftin, Joseph Tapley, Henry Ashley, 
Harry Parker, A. Shale, A. T, Hendon, George Marler, 


and Harry Monkhouse ; Medames Attallie Claire, Amadi, and 
Phyllis Broughton. 


SAVoyY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyry Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sulliv an, in two acts, entitled : 
THE GONDOLIERS. 


G HAFTE SBURY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, E. 8. WitLarp. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, JUDAH. 
Messrs. Wil ard, Royce Carleton, F. Kerr, Sant Matthews, 
C. Fulton, H. Cane, — and Thomas; " Mesdames Bessie 
Hatton, Gertrude Warden, A » Rowering, and Olga Brandon. 


GTRAND TRE 


























THEATRE, 


Every Evening, at 8.40, the funniest farcical Comedy ever 
written, entitled LAT. 


Preceded, at 8, by a Farce. 
TERRY'S THEATRE. 
Every Brae at 9, THE JUDGE. 

Messrs. W. . Penley, Wm. Herbert, F. H. Fenton, M. 
Kinghorne, a " Belmore, and W. Lestocq ; Mesdames E. 


orne, E. Chester, H. Leyton, and C. Grahame, 
_At 8.15, N EARLY SEV "ERED, 











0OOL E’S THEATRE, 


Managcress, Miss VioLet MELNOTTE. 
Lessee, Mr. J. L. Too.e. 
Every Evening, at 9, a new Military Farce, in three acts, 


Ly J. H. Darrley, entitled THE SOL ICITOR. 
Preceded by 


THE BAILIFF, 








See ieee, page 17 ~ particulars of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 


NATIONAL 
Minimum Co hnimum Cost with Provision for Old Age. 
FOR MUTUAL PROVIDENT INVESTED FUNDS, 


£4,400,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 





48, GRACECHURCH STREET, _LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1 1851. “ Refitte d, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 

I Ro K BE CK BAN K ‘ | € Collar-bands—Fine Trish me 

outhampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 2s, 6d. each, ret df 3 or very best Irish I dnen, 

THREE per CENT. ENT ‘EREST allowed on DEPOSITS, saveatiel 2s. 6d. each, returned free, ready to wear. Sample New White 
on deman¢ Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
zwo per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below | 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Gent's best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 


rf y , 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 2s. 9d. half dozen, post free. 


Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. Warm, durable, and comfortable. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on | Two pairs free, 2s.6d. Men’s Knicker 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per | Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 0d., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d, 
annum, on each compeaten £1. Francis RaveNscnort, Man: ager, WOOL PANTS and VES’ Ts are now very ‘cheap. Price Lists 
_ = a — _ and all kinds Irish Linen 
» roods sent free for Houschold or Family use, from the 

H ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR cheapest to the best qualities made. 
TWO GUINEAS PER MO OR A PLO 'L 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MO B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC = an full particulars, post-free, Se 


ee ene ag Be To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. os aeons 


BRAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 
GOoLD PEN, 























IPS > aS 7 > TSTONS 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. ‘5 Sou I 8, ‘I PRESERVE iD I ROVISIONS, 
Anti-corrosive — Ripa Adapting itself “ported MEATS, and Y OR K = GAME 


| PIES. Also, 
Price 6d, each; post-free, Yd. - — 
With White Metal Pocket Holder,complete - - = 18, ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 


—ailinn «« . « «ah — SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
tanto 7 tk ee GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


her Patterns in great variety. ————————_ —— 
vce Arabia acide ~~ CAU TION—BEWARE | ‘of IMITATIONS. 
LE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





ALEXANDERE& & SHEPHEARD, 
_ CHANCERY r Lawn, Lonvon, 





REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


Lance.—“ Pure om very polite!" 


Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


RY’S” 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘T have never 
et es COCOA 
well. 


President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1 


1889.—The. CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out of 


the five GOLD MEDALS that were awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW 


NEW VOLUME of the “RULERS of INDIA” SERIES in HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. | 


“This series will inform the mind, touch the imagination, and enlighten the conscience of 
the English people.” —Speaker. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
DUPLEIX, and the Struggle for India of the European Nations. 
By Col. G. B. Matuesoy, C.S.1. 
Volumes already 
THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSI 
of the Series. 
AKBAR, and the Rise of the Mughal Empire. 
MA. esoy, C.S.I. 


ublished. : 
By Sir W. W. Hunter, Editor 


By Col. G. B. 


Other volumes in active preparation. 


BOOKS FOR OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1891. 
VIRGIL.—ZNEID, BOOK I.-III. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by T. L. Parintoyx, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College ; and A. E. 
Haicu, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Author of “The Attic Theatre.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
[Just published, 
*9° The first section of a New and thoroughly Revised Edition 
of Mr. Papillon’s well-known Virgil. 
CZESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. For Schools. 
With Notes and Maps. By C. FE. a M.A. Com- 


D.C.L., eK | 


A GRE 


SECOND GREEK R 
Herodotus and Xeno; 








AND STANDARD BOOKS, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, and INTER- 
LUDES. Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Introduction 
Notes, and Glossary, by ALrrep W. Potarp, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF GERMAN CLASSICS. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. With Historical and 


or Introduction, a Complete Commentary, &c. Edited by C. A. Bucnuem, Ph.D., 
; Professor of German, King’s College, London, Editor af the series. 





A GREEK PRIMER for the 
BEGINNERS. A en it Rev. Cuartes Worvswortn, 


K TESTAMENT PRIMER. An 
— ae and Reading Book for the Use of Students 
Laing Greek. By SRADE M.A. 6d. 


hon. B 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged 
from Liddell’and Scott’s 4to edition, chiefly for the use of 


o Ps pte by his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done far more than 
any other man to forward the study of German in England and America.”’— Westminster Review. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Extra foolscap 8vo, cloth. 


USE of; JOHNSON.—RASSELAS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by G. B. Hitt, D.C.L., Editor of the 
Oxford Edition of “Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” Limp, 
2s. ; bevelled, 3s. 6d. 

BACON._ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 
ING. Edited by W. Auvis Wricut, M.A. Second 
Edition. 4s, 6d. 

MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by E. C. Brownz, 
Vol IL, _ vols., 6s. 6d. Sold separately, Vol. I., 4s.; 

0! 


Seventh Edition. 1s. 6d. 


3s. 
Selections from 
A. M. Bevz, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ete 4s. 6d. : ; se arately, "Book 3 L-Il., 98) 5 Books IIL. Schools. Twenty-first Editions ‘Carefully: revised through- MILTON. _p ARADISE LOST, BOOK I. 
ty. , 28. 6d.; Books VI., VII., VILL, 3s. 6d. + GRAEC s"REDDEND A; or, ‘Misccllancous Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. C. Bercuiye, 
VIRGIL -—ENEID, BOOK I. With English Exercises — Practice in Greek P Composition. ' M.A., is. 6d. 


Notes, “ae, , by C. 8. Jernam, M.A., Editor of the 
25 Eclogues,” &., &e. Extra feap. Svo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 
XENOPHON. ~_ANABASIS, BOOK I. Edited 
for the Use of Junior Classes and Private Students. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by J. Marsuatt, M.A. Extra 
. feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES. —ALCESTIS. With Notes and 


Introduction, by C. 8. Jerram, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Joun Barrow ALLEN, M 
the same Author. 


y the same Author. 


A CONCISE 


LIVY.—BOOK XXI. With Introduction and SKEAT, ‘SPE Third Edition. 
Notes, by M. T. Taruam, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, | SHAKES 
late Assistant Master at Westminster School. Extra Edited a 
feap. Svo, 2s. 6d, —a. . ey teal 18, 
PLATO.—APOLOGY. Edited by Sr. Groner ei 6d. Hamlet, 
Stock, M.A., Editor of “Plato Meno,” ‘Cicero Pro SHAKESPEARE. 


Roscio,” &e. "Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By W. W. Fisuer, M.A., Demonstrator 
ot. Chemistry, Oxford, late Fellow of Corpus Christi | 
College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 





The Tempest, 1s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


A y 8. J whe 
AN ELEM TENTARY 1 LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE ‘BOOK. By 
* Fourth Edition. 
A — ee EXERCISE BOOK. 


3s 
& ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By W. W. 


PEARE. SELECT PLAYS. 
W. G. Cuanrk, M.A,,.and ‘W. ALpis Wricart, 


Edited by W. Apis Wriaut, M.A. 

Julius Cresar, 2s, 
Coriolanus, 2s.6d. Twelfth Night, 1s.6d. As You Like It, 
Richard the Third, 2s.6d. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, 1s. 6d. Henry the Fifth, 2s. 


6d. GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS. By Atrrep 
Hue fi Assistant-Master at Manchester Grammar 
Crown 8vo. Part I. Practical Geography. With 
el Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID REVISED, with additional Pro- 
positions and Exercises. Kdited by R. C. J. Nixoy, MLA, 
Crown 8vo, complete 6s. 
— in Parts as follows :—Book I., 1s.; Books ‘ and II., 
; Books I.—IV., 3s. ; Books V. and VI. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R. G. C. asian 
K.C.B., late Under-Secretary for Ireland, aud Jouyx 
Batt, of Messrs. Quilter, Ball & Co. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Limp, 2s. an Exercise Books adapted to 
athe above may be had, 1s. 6d 

« Selected by the Commissioners of National Education for 
nee e Trish National Schools and Colleges, 
A PRIMER OF POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

ELEMENTARY POLITICS. By Tuomas 
Rarricn, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Fourth Edition: Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; stiff 
covers, 1s, 


h Thousand. 


aromas 1s, 6d. Richard the 
SE LECT PLAYS. 
King Lear, 1s. 6d, 





King John, 1s. 6d. 


STANDARD FRENCH AND GERMAN TEXTS. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. 


drlited, with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introductions,“ Arguments (to the Dramas), and 
Complete Commentaries, by 


C. A. BUCHHEIN, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s Colleye, London. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 
BECKER (THE HISTORIAN).—FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE. 
Edited, with Notes, an Historical Introduction, and a Map. 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE. —EGMONT. A Tragedy. 3s. 


GOETHE.—IPHIGENIE AUF’ TAURIS. A Drama. 3. 


HEINE.—PROSA. Being Selections from his Prose Works. 4s. 6d. 
HEINE.—HARZREISE. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 6d. 
LESSING._NATHAN DER WEISE. A Dramatic Poe m. 4s. 6d. 
LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. A Comedy. 3s. 6d. 

pes eer .—WILHELM TELL. A Drama. Large Edition. With 
SCHILLER. —WILHELM TELL. School Edition. With Map. 2s. 
SCHILLER.—HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN. With Map. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER.—JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. | 4s. 6d. [Just published. 


MODERN GERMAN READER. A (i 
from Modern German Authors. 
PART I.—PROSE EXTRACTS. With English Notes, a Gran Ciatical Appendix, and a 
Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. “9s. 6d. 
PART Il.—EXTRACTS IN PROSE AND POETRY. With English Notes and an Index. 


Second Edition. 2s; 6d. 
GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS. Edited, with English Notes | 
2s. 


and a complete Vocabulary, by Emma 8. Bucunem. 


CHAMISSO.—-PETER SCHLEMIHL’S WUNDERSAME GE- | 
SCHICHTE. Edited, with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary, “3 Exua 8. Bucunem, 


LESSING.— THE LAOKOON. 
by A. Hamany, Phil. Doc., M.A. 6s. 6d. 


NIEBUHR.— GRIECHISCHE HEROEN- GESCHICHTEN 


Greek Heroes). be i English Not d 
Hevied Edilien. ae stiff ) neg py Vocabulary, by Euma 8, Bucunem. Second 


Edition A. ext i in German Type. Edition B., Text in Roman Type. 
*,* FULL CLARENDON I 


HENRY FROWDE, 


raduated CG lection of Extracts 


vith Introduction, Eyglish Notes, &c., 


(Tales of 


Lonp ON: 





FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 


CORNEILLE'S CINNA. With Notes, Glossary, &c. 


LOUIS “XIV, AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. As described in 
‘Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century.. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. 2s. 6d. 


me XAVIER DE, &:.—VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA 

HAMBRE. By XAVIER DE MarstRe. Ourika, by MApame pe Duras; Le Vieux 

Tiller by MM. Ercxmann-Cuatrian; La Veillée de Vincennes, by ALFRED DE ViGyy ; 

Les Jumeaux de |’Hétel Corneille, by "Epvonp Anovut ; Mésaventures d’un Ecolier, by 
Rupoirue Torrrer. ‘Third Edition, Revised. 2s. 6d. 


— VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE. Limp, 1s. 6d. 

MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN, and RACINE’S 
ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. 2s. 6d. 

— LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN. With Voltaire’s Life of 
Moliére. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. With Notes, Glossary, &. 2s. ; stiff 


covers, 1s. 6d. 
RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE and CORNEILLE’S LE MENTEUR. 
~ With-Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. 2s. 6d. 
REGNARD’S .LE JOUEUR, and BRUEY’S and PALAPRAT’S 
LE GRONDEUR. 2s. 6d. 
SEVIGNE, MADAME DE, and HER CHIEF CONTEMPORA- 
—, “Selections from their Correspondence. Intended more especially for Girls’ 


‘VELOQUENCE DE LA CHAIRE ET DE LA TRIBUNE FRAN- 
CAISES. Edited by Pavi Biover, b,A. Vol. 1., Sacred Oratory. 2s. 6d. 

GAUTIER, THEOPHILE.— SCENES of TRAVEL. Selected and 
Edited by Grorcre Sainrspury, M.A. - 2s. 

PERRAULT’S POPULAR TALES. Edited from the Original Editions, 
with Introduction, &c., by ANpREW Layo, M.A. Paper boards, 5s. 6d. 


QUINET"S LETTERS ASA MERE. Sciccted and Edited by GroxrcE 
AINTSBURY, M. 


SAINTE- BEUVE. * SELECTIONS from the CAUSERIES DU 
LUNDI. Edited by Grorce Sainrspury, M.A. 2s, 


2s.; stiff covers, 





PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CLARENDON. Press’ WareHouse, AMEN 


Corner, E.C. 
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